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LOOK OVT FOR THESE: 
To be published July 2, in 


good time for over the Fourth 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
a ‘ | “The best collection 


of his latest and best 
work.” 


Two Novelettes 
and 


. Three Shorter 
Stories 


RANSON’S FOLLY 


16 full-page illustrations by five artists of wide repute 
$1.50 





AN EXTREMELY ENTERTAINING NOVEL 


THE ONE BEFORE 
By BARRY PAIN 
THE story of a magic ring having the property 
of endowing the actual wearer with the char- 
acter of the last preceding wearer. It is easily one 
of the most ingenuous and humorous conceits of Gy 
fanciful literature, worked out in a spirit of con- ~ 


tagious drollery, the counters of the game being 
characters of typical human interest and real 
vitality. 
With many humorovs illustrations 
$1.25 
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EDUCATION 


Massachusetts 
Andover, 


Abbot Academy “nass. 


A high grade school for girls. Five situation. Complete modern 
equipment, Fine buildings. Ample provision for outdoor exeicise. 
personal attention of teacners. Address The Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its specialty of Household Economics. Bos- 
ton Masters in eMusic and Art. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Isaac RicnH HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
Samuel C. Bennett, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 














Boston, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


hoa WOMEN 


REv. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., 

68th \ oe begins Sept. 17 103. ‘Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high- school graduates and others. = 
and music. Ex rienced teachers. Native French and Germ 

m, with r instructor; tennis basket-ball olf. 

Steam and electricity. Location healthful and beauti in 
thirty miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on A ...¥ to the 
President, Norton Mass. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


§. Send for circular. 
Anna M. PR. 1 - B., Principal, Waban, Mass, 


ROCK oe. 40rs 
R | eke E at Wellesley Hills, 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


1781—1902 
22d year will open on Wetneater, September 17, 1902. For 


oll ogue 5 5 et of views, ad 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 


EXETER, N 
Semina: 


New Hampshire, Tilton. 
New Hampshire Conference 

Three hours from Boston. Splendid buildin nee College prepara- 
tory and business courses for both sexes. Individual and symmet- 


rical education at moderate cost. 
Grorer L. PLIMPTON, A.M., President 


New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-fifth Year. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any imeotenn College. New 
buildings. Campus 45 acres. Liberal endowment justifies mod- 
erate rates. For catalogue address 


John C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


























New York 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue. address 
NEw York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL , ?.22:;.. 
Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years asi time of 


entra ance preferre References: Bishop a 
hitehead, 4 College Presidents. J.B. WHEELER, “ ¥ “ 


WILSON mriecasatearine FOR BOYS 
Prepares for Eastern universities. Thoro work, sound morals, 
—_— conduct. Tdeal — healthful location on one of the most 

ful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 
BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Mester, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
New YorK, Ussining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will re-Open Thursday, September 25th, 1902. 


OSSINING SCHOOL or Girls 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y- 
Miss Ciara C. Fuuuer, Principal. 
Ohio 


OBERLIN ACADEMY, 


70th year begins ere 24th, 1902. 


Fifteen instructors. Thorou; ui to prepare students 
for any — or scientific < od 1. New va gymnestem. xpenses 
reasonable ‘or catalogue SP ay te 

JOHN FISHER PEOK, cipal, Box C. 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Ghe WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


The forty-eighth year opens September 10, 1902. 
Location exceptionally beautiful and healthful. 
One hour from Cincinnati,on Monon and Vandalia 
Express routes. Full classical courses. Superior 
advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Physical 
Culture. Accommodations limited. For Catalogue 
and other information address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President 
Theological Seminaries 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

A thorough training for the ministry. Unequalled Uni- 
versity opportunities. - instruction in the English 
Bible, Sociology and Missions. For ag ee address 

Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven. Conn. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


pens its 46th year t. 24th. Full corps of instructors, Seminary 
Settlement. tated genes of music, woman’s work and mis- 
Diploma and B.D Merit scholarships. Fellow- 
ship for or ove po years to each class Address 
SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago Ill. 


OBERLIN Theological Seminary 


70th year opens Sept..24. Strong courses with special advan- 

tages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 

Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Obertin, Ohio. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Founded 1844. New Endowments. No doctrinal tests. Modern 
programme. Ample equipment. Thorough training for college 
graduates. Special provision for others. — for catalogue 

Pres. G. L. CARY 
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NTED.—_Energetic men for pleasant profitable and per- 
fag b 3 ware Teachers 4 poh Give ag men 
ferred. Weekly salary or guaran 4 v , occupa- 
tion and pefenences. Dopp, Mzap & Comat, ow York. 


WATCHES - - 
Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 89 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 181 to 137 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 
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As much a toilet necessity as.a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for 
Coates ‘‘EKasy-Running,” 
or send for Illustrated - 
cular and Prices, 


CO., Worcester, Mass. 









READING NOTICES 

Messrs. White & Warner, of Hartford, have published for 
four years a neat phlet called ‘‘ Trolle ps through 
Southern New England.”’ With this as a guide one may travel 
from New York to Boston on trolley cars and take many side 
trips (price, 12 cents). 





THE CENTURY MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 


The Cent steam is certainly worthy of the 
careful consideration of all those who expect to purchase an 
automobjle or who are interested in this up-to-date pleasure, 
Many special new features are contained in the Century ; the 
most important of which is the Bevel Gear transmission of 
power, which is a distinct improvement over the old method 
of driving by chain. The chain is all very well when new 
and evenly adjusted, but after a little wear and tear it must 
often be cleaned and re-adjusted, and in fact becomes quite 
troublesome. The following three questions asked in the 
circular of the Century Motor Vehicle Co are certainly very 
effective: Did you ever have a chain climb a sprocket ? 
Does a chain need to have the slack taken up occasionally ? 
Does a chain stretch or break? Of course the Bevel Gear is 
not the only feature of the Century Motor Vehicle Co.’s ma- 
chine, and further information may be had by addressing 
the Century Motor Vehicle Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC CITY THE NEW, 


Atlantic City is the gem resort of the world and the thou- 
sands who t this famous beach enjoy features to be found 
nowhere else. The great board-walk, the several ocean piers 
the peerless bathing, the wonderfully complete hotels and 
the varied amusements constitute a life enjoyable and recre- 
ative. The New Jersey Central has a fine train service be- 
tween New York and Atlantic City—but three hours are con- 
sumed in the journey and trains leave New York at 9,40 a, m. 
and 8,40 p. m,—the trains are vestibuled and thoroughly up 
to date. Buffet Parlor Cars are attached to every train, 
The New ed Central Passenger Department (Section 
A, C.), New York City, has this week issued an illustrated 
descriptive booklet on Atlantic City, which is sent free upon 
application to any address,—Adv, 








“*The datntiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’’ 

— Shakespeare. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 

for 
dessert 


Made in many flavors. 
Sold only in sealed tins. 


NaTIONAL Biscuit 
CoMPANY. 
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A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office 
y as Second-Class Mail Matter, 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yeer, 
00, Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies ove> six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union. $1.56 a yearextra, 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before chan; to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given, 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return, Authors should preserve a copy. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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The 


Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


A few dollars invested in this 
underwear will give you more 
comfort and satisfaction during 
hot weather than you can buy in 
any other way. It is cool to the 
touch and after washing remark- 
ably soft and grateful to the skin. 

Booklet about it mailed free, on request. 
“THE LINEN STORE.” 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 
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HARTFORD 
Typewriters 





SHIFT-KEY 
Always Ready. 


STRONG, DURABLE, RELIABLE, 
and PERMANENT IN ALIGNMENT. 


Write for Booklets. 


The Hartford Typewriter Co., - Hartford, Conn. 
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There’s nothing in 
Ivory Soap but 


soap, good, pure 


vegetable-oil soap. 
There’s nothing to 
make the linens 
streaky, no alkali 
to injure the fine 
The 
price places it 


est textures. 


within reach of 
Look 
out for imitations. 


every one. 
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Skin Diseases 


lf you suffer from Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 





Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives it will 
stop itching at once, and surely cure, also 
will relieve mosquito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. Used 
and endorsed by leading physicians. It is 
absolutely harmless, yet most powerful 
healing agent. 


As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury to 
the sufferer, naturally cures the trouble. 
FR E E to any one sending me 10c. to cover 

actual postage, will send a bottle 


containing sufficient to prove to your satisfaction the 
claims here made. Pamphlet sent free. Address 


Prof. Chas, Marchand, 59 Prince St. N. Y. } 
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Survey of the World 


It -was admitted, last 
week, in the Senate by 
the leading Republican 
advocates of reciprocity with Cuba, that 
the opposition of the beet-sugar “ insur- 
gents” would prevent the passage, at 
this session, of any bill in accord with the 
President’s policy on this subject. After 
the insurgents had laid aside their proj- 
ect for the payment of a rebate (for 
which Democratic support could not be 
obtained), it was announced that Presi- 
dent Palma regarded this plan with great 
disfavor, saying that while it was very 
objectionable in itself, it could be carried 
into execution only with great difficulty 
and at much expense. On the 17th the 
Republicans of the Senate’s Cuban com- 
mittee formally approved the Spooner 
bill, which provides for a reciprocal re- 
duction of 20 per cent. for five years. 
Whereupon the insurgents held a meet- 
ing and forwarded to the Administration 
Senators the information that 19 Repub- 
lican Senators would stedfastly oppose 
that bill and desired to prevent any leg- 
islation on the subject. At a Repub- 
lican conference on the following day, 48 
being present, 17 insurgents defined their 
position and gave pledges for 2 who were 
absent. Very little was said in reply, 
but at another session, on the 2oth, 
speeches for reciprocity were made by 
Senators Hanna, Aldrich, Lodge, Fora- 
ker and others. There was no break in 
the ranks of the 19 insurgents, and the 
adjournment of the conference sine die 
showed that there was no prospect of an 
agreement. There was then some talk 
of forcing a vote on the Spooner bill in 
the Senate, but afterward this plan was 
given up, because it was known that the 
Republican insurgents and the Demo- 


Reciprocity with 
Cuba Deferred 


crats would propose all sorts of tariff 
amendments. Mr. Aldrich had asserted 
in the conference that the proposed re- 
duction of 20 per cent. would not harm 
the beet-sugar industry. But he had la- 
bored, by formal argument and other- 
wise, to prevent the ratification of the 
reciprocity treaty with France, partly on 
account of a proposed slight reduction of 
the duty on “ imitation jewelry,” a prod- 
uct of his State; and the insurgents 
would have offered this treaty with 
France,as an amendment to the Spooner 
bill. One of them was reported as say- 
ing: 

“ If they insist upon taking up their so-called 
Cuban reciprocity bill, we will tackle the other 
tariff schedules and crumple up their old tariff 
so that they won’t recognize it. They won’t 
let us have the French reciprocity treaty, or 


‘anything else that will do our section of the 


country any good; and now if they insist on 
hitting our industries by this unfair reduction, 
we will make the tariff schedules ‘look like 
thirty cents.’ ” 


The President’s attitude toward the 
question remained unchanged. At the 
end of the week he was considering the 
expediency of negotiating with Cuba a 
treaty of reciprocity on the lines of the 
Spooner bill. In fact, some progress 
was made in preparing such a treaty, and 
it was said at first that the President 
might decide to send it to the Senate be- 
fore the end of the present session. But 
Democratic votes would be needed for 
the ratification of it; and these, it was 
said, could not be obtained before the 
coming Congressional elections. At last 
accounts, therefore, it was not expected 
that such a treaty would be submitted to 
the Senate before adjournment. It is 
proposed in Cuba that the republic shall 
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borrow several millions of dollars, to be - 
used in the payment of bounties to the 
sugar planters. 


A thousand Demo- 
crats assembled in 
New York on the 
19th at the opening of the new house 
of the Tilden Club. Two of these were 
ex-President Cleveland and ex-Senator 
Hill, who had not met for several years, 
but who appeared to be on terms of cor- 
dial intimacy at this time. By them the 
leading addresses were made. Mr. 
Cleveland remarked that he had no con- 
fession of party sin to make, but was 
present to take counsel with others con- 
cerning the Democratic situation, as to 
which there was room for improvement. 
The members of a firm in financial diffi- 
culties could not gain anything by angry 
insistence upon a continuance of the busi- 
ness methods which had invited embar- 
rassment. But the party, he said, was 
very far from political insolvency : 

‘“‘Ts it too much to ask our leaders to avoid 
paths that are known to lead to disaster? Is 
it too much to ask that proven errors be aban- 
doned, and that we be delivered from a body 
of death and relieved from the burden of is- 
sues which have been killed by the decrees of 
the American people? Ought we not to be fed 
upon something better than the husks of de- 
feat? If these questions are met in an honest 
and manly fashion, I believe it will be produc- 
tive of the best kind of Democratic harmony. 
7 Let us not forget, however, that it is 
not in search of new and gaudy issues, nor in 
the interpretation of strange visions, that a 
strong and healthy Democracy displays its 
splendid power. Democracy has already in 
store the doctrines for which it fights its suc- 
cessful battles, and it will have them in store 
as long as the people are kept from their own, 
and just as long as their rights and interests 
are sacrificed by favoritism in Government 
care, by inequality in Government burdens, by 
the encouragement of huge industrial aggre- 
gations that throttle individual enterprise, by 
the reckless waste of public money, and by the 
greatest of all injuries, as it underlies nearly 
all others—a system of tariff taxation whose 
robbing exactions are far beyond the needs of 
economical and legitimate Government ex- 
penditure, which purchases support by appeals 
to sordidness and greed, and which continually 
corrupts the public conscience. What but 


Political Addresses 
and Conventions 


infatuation with the visage of defeat can ex- 
plain the subordination of these things by 
Democrats when they prepare for battle? ” 
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Some Democrats in Washington are dis- 
posed to criticise Mr. Cleveland because 
imperialism or the Government’s colonial 
policy was not included in his list of 
issues. In Louisville Mr. Watterson 
publishes a bitter attack upon him, speak- 
ing of “ the coarse texture of his physical 
and mental make-up, his obtuse selfish- 
ness, his ignorant obstinacy, his vulgar 
self-assertion and his indefatigable du- 
plicity.” Ex-Senator Hill’s address set 
forth a long list of issues, denouncing the 
Government’s Philippine policy, its fail- 
ure to assist the Boers, the President’s 
Arlington speech, the tariff and the 
trusts—The most exciting incident in 
the Illinois Democratic convention was 
the contest between John P. Hopkins 
and Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, for the 
chairmanship of the State Committee. 
Mr. Hopkins was elected. He accused 
Mayor Harrison of sharing in the pro- 
ceeds of all bad franchise legislation en- 
acted in Chicago since he became Mayor. 
Mr. Bryan was not mentioned, and an at- 
tempt to avoid silver in the platform led 
to an expression of the convention’s “ ad- 
herence to all fundamental principles of 
the party, as laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, 
and repeatedly affirmed by past Demo- 
cratic conventions.” Trusts and the tar- 
iff are denounced, together with the Ship 
Subsidy bill and the Government’s Phil- 
ippine policy, which is called monopolis- 
tic and autocratic—The platform of the 
Maine Democrats calls for the independ- 
ence of the Filipinos at an early date, for 
free trade with the islands, and for the 
abolition of tariffs on trust-made articles. 
It asserts that the Steel Trust exacts 
from Maine shipbuilders $1.65 for ma- 
terial which it sells to English builders 
for 95 cents——In Vermont, where the 
foremost issue is the maintenance or re- 
jection of the liquor prohibition law, 
Gen. John G. McCullough has been 
nominated for Governor. A consider- 
able number of delegates bolted, and then 
nominated Percival W. Clement, who 
had stood for local option and high li- 
cense ; but it is not expected that he will 
be an independent candidate, as his in- 
fluence caused to be inserted in the plat- 
form a provision calling for the submis- 
sion of the liquor question to popular 
vote, with action by the Legislature sub- 














SURVEY OF 


stituting local option and high license 
for prohibition, if a majority of the 
voters shall vote for such a change.— 
In their platform the Republicans of Ne- 
braska, unlike the State’s two Senators, 
commend and support the President’s 
policy concerning reciprocity with Cuba. 
The chairman’s declaration that the State 
must stand by Roosevelt excited enthusi- 


astic cheers. 
Js 


For some days be- 
fore the final vote in 
the Senate upon the 
Isthmian Canal bill it was known that 
the number of Senators preferring the 
Panama route was increasing. It was 
expected that the Senate would be almost 
evenly divided, but the decisive vote on 
the 19th showed a majority of 8 for Mr. 
Spooner’s substitute and against the 
Nicaragua bill sent over from the House. 
The amendments added in the last hours 
provide for a Canal Commission of seven 
and for the issue of $130,000,000 in gold 
2 per cent. bonds to meet the expenses of 
construction. Briefly summarized, the 
Senate bill (on the final passage of which 
only 6 votes were recorded in the nega- 
tive) authorizes the President to acquire 
the rights and property of the Panama 
Canal Company for $40,000,000, if clear 
title can be obtained, and if a satisfactory 
agreement with Colombia can be made; 
if. not, he is to provide for the construc- 
tion of a canal on the Nicaragua route. 
Amendments limiting the period before 
the end of which he must decide whether 
the conditions are satisfied, were defeated 
—the first (six months) by a vote of 31 
to 44, and the second (twelve months) 
by a vote of 35 to 39. Probably some 
limit will be attached before the bill. be- 
comes a law. Some advocates of the 
Nicaragua route have been saying that 
Panama has been chosen by the Senate 
in order that the making of any canal 
may be prevented in the interest of the 
transcontinental railroads, and they in- 
sist that a decision as to the character of 
title and the concessions from Colombia 
shall be required before a date fixed by 
the statute. Altho the conference com- 
mittee (three from each house) was 
evenly divided as to the routes originally 
preferred by the members appointed, it 
was understood at the beginning of the 


The Senate Prefers 
the Panama Route 
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week that after a little time the Senate’s 
bill would be adopted. Mr. Morgan, 
chairman of the Senate Canal Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Hepburn, chairman of the 
committee in the House, altho for years 
strenuous advocates of the Nicaragua 
route, were inclined to accept the situa- 
tion in order that the construction of a 
canal should not be prevented or de- 
layed. 


s&s 
President Mitchell, of the 
Lehes iners’ union, on the 18th 
Controversies miners ? 


issued the long expected 
call for a special national convention of 
all the organized coal miners, to be held 
at Indianapolis on July 17th, and to con- 
sider the advisability of ordering a strike 
at the soft coal mines. The five districts 
asking for the convention are West Vir- 
ginia, Michigan and the three anthra- 
cite districts of Pennsylvania. It is said 
that a general strike will be strongly op- 
posed by the organized soft coal miners 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa. In these States the men work 
on yearly contracts and under the terms 
of an interstate wage agreement, which 
was obtained. by the continued efforts of 
several years. On the 23d inst. Presi- 
dent Mitchell published a long statement 
in response to the letters recently given 
to the press by the coal railroad presi- 
dents. The union officers have delayed 
making such a statement, he says, in ac- 
cordance with their policy of avoiding 
any act or utterance that could impede 
or embarrass conciliatory negotiations. 
Continuing, he says that the miner works 
on an average for less than 200 days in 
a year for an average compensation of 
$1.41 per day; that part of the increase 
of 10 per cent. in wages was paid back 
to suppress an old grievance about pow- 
der ; that the cost of living has increased ; 
that the official reports of the Govern- 
ment (from which he quotes) show that 
the productive capacity of the anthracite 
miner was increased in 1901, and not de- 
creased, as the railroad officers asserted ; 
that the same reports show that the in- 
crease of the market value, or selling 
price, of the coal in that year was three 
times the increase in wages per ton; that 
the Markle Company made very large 
profits for five years on an average sell- 
ing price of $1.51 per ton, while the aver- 
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age price last year was $1.87; that the 
books of the railroad companies’ coal de- 
partments, offered by President Baer, 
would be misleading because the railroad 
companies absorb the profits by charging 
the coal departments great prices for 
transportation—these charges being 
three times the rates paid elsewhere for 
the transportation of soft coal; that the 
miner is unjustly required to mine from 
2,740 to 3,190 pounds for a ton, and that 
after requiring additional weight for im- 
purities, the companies impose a double 
punishment by docking his pay; that the 
real purpose of the companies is to de- 
stroy organization among their workers ; 
and that the men repeat their proposition 
for , arbitration, promising to resume 
work if the justice of their demands shall 
not be shown by facts and figures.—At 
Williamston, W. Va., on the 19th, a party 
of soft coal miners on strike attacked 
25 non-union men who remained at work 
and killed 5 of them with dynamite. 
—A strike of 3,000 dyers’ helpers at the 
silk mills of Paterson, N. J., has been ac- 
companied by great disorder, due chiefly 
to the action of Anarchists with whom 
the assassin Bresci was formerly asso- 
ciated. On the 18th a furious mob at- 
tacked the silk mills, and parts of the 
city were given over to riot for five 
hours. Nine persons were shot, three 
mortally, one of these being a reporter, 
who was taking notes and using a cam- 
era. The mob resented his action and 
sought to kill him. Mayor Hinchliffe 
suspended the inefficient Chief of Police 
and with much energy took charge of the 
local forces. At the request of the manu- 
facturers the presence of 800 militia was 
procured. A general strike in the silk 
mills of the city may take place, because 
many of the men still at work resent the 
use of troops.—In Toronto the strike of 
the street railway employes, beginning 
on Saturday last, was followed by so 
much rioting on Sunday that the authori- 
ties called for 1,500 militia. 


a 


It was made known last 
week that the Vatican 
had accepted the propo- 
sitions of Governor Taft, concerning the 
friars’ lands, on all the main points, these 
including a payment of about $5,000,000 
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for the friars’ agricultural lands, and of 
a smaller sum for the rental of other 
lands and for the deportation of the friars 
to Spain—The pacification of Samar ap- 
pearing to be complete, Sefior Llorente, 
formerly Justice of the Supreme Court, 
has been appointed and installed as Civil 
Governor. Altho several of the Moro 
dattos in Mindanao were asking for 
American flags week before last, the Sul- 
tan of Baclod declines to be conciliated. 
He has sent to Colonel Baldwin a mes- 
sage asking him to leave the island, and 
saying that if the Americans do not ac- 
cept the Moro religion and customs they 
must be responsible for a general war. 
The mutilated bodies of the seven sol- 
diers of the Fifth Cavalry who were cap- 
tured by bandits at Binangonan (Luzon) 
on Decoration Day have been found. The 
leader of the bandits is in custody. Five 
American teachers who set out for a lit- 
tle excursion in Cebu have been missing 
for several days.—At the trial of Ma- 
jor Glenn by court-martial, he testified 
that he had subjected himself to the 
water-cure and had discovered that it 
was not painful, altho it caused stran- 
gulation. A guerilla captain testified 
that the water-cure torture had been 
administered as a remedy to eleven 
Filipinos suffering from fever, and 
that it restored them to health. The 
defendant’s counsel attempted to intro- 
duce testimony that the same torture had 
been used by the police authorities in 
New York when General Grant and 
President Roosevelt were Police Com- 
missioners ; but it was excluded. At the 
trial of Lieutenant Cook for killing a 
Presidente and two other natives, Ser- 
geant Alar, a scout, admitted that at 
Cook’s command he had lied about the 
affair. The truth was, he said, that Cook 
had ordered him to take the three men to 
the outskirts of the town and kill them. 
He obeyed the order, shooting the Fili- 
pinos as they were kneeling, with their 
hands and feet tied. Two other scouts 
corroborated this testimony, which-Cook 
declared to be false.—It is explained that 
the recent nomination of Lieut. Preston 
Brown for promotion was merely the 
routine advancement to which he was en- 
titled. This officer was tried for killing 
a Filipino. His sentence, approved by 


General Miles, was dismissal from the 
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service and imprisonment for five years. 
It was commuted a few weeks ago by the 
President to a loss of thirty numbers, 
with half pay for nine months.—There 
has been presented in the House a me- 
morial signed by Carl Schurz, Andrew 
Carnegie, Charles Francis Adams and 
others, asking Congress to send a com- 
mittee of investigation to the islands. 


& 


The political situation in a 
Latin American republic is 
always more or less “critical.” In 
Venezuela, however, the situation is now 
so acutely critical that the world need not 
be surprised to hear any day of the dep- 
osition of President Castro and the in- 
stallation of a revolutionary President in 
his place as dictator. President Castro’s 
troops have already been defeated in sev- 
eral minor skirmishes and in two impor- 
tant battles with a loss of over 200 men. 
The whole country is roused, and the war 
cloud has broken, for Castro is levying 
forced contributions from the rich in- 
habitants of Venezuela, impressing all 
the boys and men he can into service, and 
making every effort to suppress news. It 
is even believed in Washington that the 
dispatches from the American Minister 
at Caracas have been tampered with. 
There are several French, English and 
German war ships at La Guayra, and by 
the time this note is read the “ Cincin- 
nati” and “ Topeka” will have arrived 
there from Porto Rico to protect the 
American interests. La Guayra is the 
seaport of Caracas, ten miles north of 
the city, and contains 15,000 inhabitants. 
It has been shelled by the insurgents, and 
one report has it that it has fallen into 
their hands. Sefior Matos, the leader of 
the revolution, is now on Venezuelan ter- 
ritory and in personal command of his 
forces. He styles himself, “ President of 
Venezuela.” That General Castro could 
not maintain the presidency very long 
has been prophesied for many months 
past. He is a man of intense will power, 
and is, on the whole, as strong as any 
man in Venezuela. But he has never 
traveled, never read, and his ignorance is 
matched only by his conceit. He is most 
unpopular. It would be foolish in the 
light of history to predict that any change 
in government would be for the better, 


Venezuela 


for there is apparently no principle in- 
volved in this insurrection. It is simply 


a case of the “ outs” letting the “ins” - 


take enough rope with which to hang 
themselves. In Venezuela as in all Latin 
American republics, with the possible ex- 
ception of Brazil, Argentina and Chile, 
the mass of the people are kept in igno- 
rance and degradation by the Church and 
in poverty by the taxations and confisca- 
tions of the State. The politicians only 
are rich, and they obtain a large part of 
their money by selling concessions to for- 
eigners. The people, therefore, have lit- 
tle to gain from a change of masters. A 
foreigner’s person and property are wel- 
come and safe in a Latin American re- 
public, but a citizen’s is held of no ac- 
count. Thus until matters change for 
the better few laborers will care to im- 
migrate to such a governed territory. 
But the prospect for such a change is not 
a matter of immediate expectation. 


a 


Emperor William has been in- 
dulging largely in his love of 
speech-making, and in one or 
two instances has aroused no little com- 
ment among his German subjects. Near- 
ly a month ago he was present at the cere- 
monies of the Teutonic Order in Marien- 
burg, and took advantage of the occasion 
to proclaim his hostility to the growth of 
Polish influences. The Castle of Marien- 
burg was begun in 1274 as a stronghold 
of the Teutonic Order, which had been 
sent into that region to Christianize the 
barbarous Prussians. Later the strong- 
hold fell into the possession of the Poles, 
and was allowed to become more and 
more a ruin until the downfall of Poland 
in 1772. The restoration of the Castle 
has been going on since the Napoleonic 
days, arid the edifice is now one of the 
most interesting relics of medieval days 
in Germany. It is situated in a district 
whete Polish influence is making rapid 
progress, and is idealized by the Emperor 
as a kind of visible bulwark of the Ger- 
man race. This was the keynote of his 
address at the ceremonies. He declared 
that Polish arrogance was encroaching on 
Germanism, and that he was compelled 
to summon his people to preserve its na- 
tional possessions. He expressed the ex- 
pectation that all the brothers of the Or- 
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der would always be at his service when 
he called them to guard German man- 
‘ners and customs.—In a more recent 
speech (June 20th) the Emperor at Aix- 
la-Chapelle dwelt on the influence of re- 
ligion in upholding the empire. After 
contrasting the old empire of Charle- 
magne with the new German Empire, he 
continued : 

“The mighty German army constitutes the 
support of the peace of Europe. In conform- 
ity with the character of their race, the Ger- 
mans have kept themselves within bounds, as 
far as the outside world is concerned, in order 
to be wholly unfettered at home. Our tongue 
is passing beyond the seas. Every thought of 
science is first turned to account by us, to be 
afterward adopted by other nations. This is 
the world-wide imperium after which Ger- 
manic genius strives. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the empire was rooted in simplic- 
ity and fear of God. I look to all, priests and 
laymen, to help me uphold religion among the 
people, in order that the German name may 
preserve its health and strength. This ap- 
plies equally to the two creeds, Catholic and 
Protestant. 

“ Whether we labor in this or that field does 
not matter at all. He who does not found his 
life on religion is a lost man. I rejoice that I 
have placed my whole empire, my people and 
my army, as well as myself and my house, be- 
neath the Cross and under the protection of 
him who said: ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away but my word shall not pass away.’ ” 


J 


As was to be anticipated, the 
session of the new Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris is going 
through stormy scenes. On June 17th 
a dispute arose over the verification of the 
election of M. Syveton (Nationalist), 
which brought out much unparliamen- 
tary language, with rattling of desk lids, 
shaking of fists and general chaos. After 
the Chamber had adjourned M. Syveton 
met his enemy in the lobby, insults were 
exchanged, and the seconds of the two 
deputies met the next day to arrange for 
a duel——Of more real interest to Paris 
just now, perhaps, is the bankrupt sale 
of the Humbert pictures. Frédéric Hum- 
bert, who with his wife contrived one of 
the greatest swindling schemes on rec- 
ord, was an extravagant buyer of pic- 
tures and a connoisseur of no little skill. 
On June 2oth a sale of the Humbert pic- 
tures was begun at the picture galley of 
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Georges Petit. On that day sixty-nine 
modern paintings sold for nearly 600,000: 
francs, or three times the estimated value 
of the pictures, the scandal connected 
with the Humbert swindles no doubt ex- 
citing curiosity and aiding the auction. 
Among the paintings sold were the fol- 
lowing : 


Francs. 
Deubions, “Tes Taveness ” .. ccc ccc cncccns 50,500 
Cae, Ee DE oc co Fhcccncccveseseve 49,000 
Corot; “ Féte Sous Jouarre”......ccccccce 26,100 
Deer, * Tee 6 oe co etic cdecudas 47,000 
Isabey, “‘ Marchand d’Etoffes”............ 23,000 
Baudry, ‘“ Amour et Psyche”............- 25,000 
Baudry, “ Fortune et Amour”’............ 28,000 
Jules Breton, “‘ Retour des Moissoneurs ”. .25,200 
Fromentin, “ Passage du Gué”’........... 30,000 


On the next day the auction was con- 
cluded, and the total realized for the two 
days reached :,187,950 francs. The 
highest price on the second day was paid 
for Moreau’s “Roi David” (51,000 
francs), and Moreau’s “ St. Sebastian ” 
(39,000 francs). The Humberts are 
supposed to have sailed to some port in 
South America. 


The Giornale d’Italia, through 
the indiscretion, it is believed, 
of Signor Martini, the Gov- 
ernor of Eritrea, has published docu- 
ments concerning Italy and Abyssinia 
which have hitherto been withheld from 
the public. One of these documents is a 
contract for mining and industrial con- 
cessions, dated a year back, between Em- 
peror Menelek and Signor Martini’s 
Government, which opens to Italian en- 
terprise the Abyssianian country south 
of the Mareb River—a large and rich 
part of the realm. Another document is 
a protocol which ratifies to Italy the pos- 
session of certain lands on the Eastern 
Soudan border formerly granted by the 
Negus to the Anglo-Egyptian authori- 
ties. The Giornale d'Italia assumes that 
these concessions are made by Menelek 
in return for Italian services against 
British greed.—For the next five years 
Italy is to spend annually some 29,000,- 
000 lire in efforts to keep her navy from 
falling into inefficiency. Of this sum 
nearly 13,000,000 lire will be devoted to 
fitting out the battle ships “ Benedetto 
Brin” and “Regina Margherita,” and 
the second-class cruiser “ Francesco 
Ferruccio,” recently launched at Naples, 
Spezia and Venice, respectively. As 
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much as 10,000,000 lire will be expended 
on the first-class battle ships “ Vittorio 
Emanuele”’ and “ Regina Elena,” now 
building at Naples and Spezia, while 
1,700,000 will go to placing three new 
battle ships of the same type on the 
stocks at Castellammare, Spezia and 
Venice. Among the smaller items is 
800,000 lire for a submarine boat.—Spain 
has been successful in issuing a loan of 
338,000,000 pesetas ($67,600,000) in 5 
per cent. international redeemable bonds. 
The issue price was 90%, and the sub- 
scriptions mounted to a total of three bil- 
lion pesetas.—Since his retirement from 
office Sefior Canalejas, ex-Minister of 
Agriculture, has proclaimed himself a 
Democrat and an anti-Clerical, tho a true 
Catholic. During his speeches the 
“ Marseillaise”’ was sung and cries re- 
sounded of “ Viva la Republica!” He 
proposes to lead a new party of extreme 
Liberals or monarchical Democrats, and 
does not wish to be regarded as a member 
of the Spanish Republican party, but the 
Republicans expect him sooner or later 
to join their ranks. 


The statistics of ac- 
cessions to the 
Protestant Church 
in Austria during the past year, chiefly 
through the “ Away from Rome ” agita- 
tion, show that the grand total has been 
6,634 persons from ali sources, of whom 
6,128 connected themselves with the 
Lutheran and 426 with the Reformed 
Church. This makes a total of 18,082 
during the past three years, of whom 
17,045 came from the Roman Catholic 
Church—namely, 6,047 in 1899, 4,699 in 
1900, and 6,299 in 1901. On the other 
hand, 2,495 persons during these three 
years left Pretestant churches, ard of 
these 2,210 connected themselves with 
the Catholic Church. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the Protestant movement has 
affected the men more than the women. 
Of the 5,873 who during the past twelve 
months joined the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession, 2,700 were men, 2,003 
women and 1,170 children. In addition 


Protestant Progress 
in Austria 


to the losses to Protestantism the Roman 
Catholic Church has during these same 
three years lost 7,417 to the Old Catholic 
Church, so that the total number 27 con- 
verts has been about 25,500. Quite natu- 
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rally nothing so engages the attention 
of Church conventions, both Catholic and 
Protestant, in the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire as this Protestant movement does. 
The Seventh Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Austria recently met in Vienna 
and published some decided protests 
against the charges which have been 
made against the whole agitation, espe- 
cially the charge that the entire move- 
ment is merely an agitation in favor of a 
separation of the German Provinces from 
the Empire with a view of a union with 
Germany. The Synod declared, on the 
contrary, that the sole object is the spread 
of the Gospel. On the other hand, Catho- 
lic conventions have warned and threat- 
ened in strong terms against the whole 
propaganda. Especially was this done at 
those held in Leitmeritz, Kremsier and 
Olmitz. However, at most of these 
places counter conventions of Protestants 
have been and are being held, and these 
latter have always been better attended 
than the former. The Catholic authori- 
ties are manifestly endeavoring to secure 
the assistance of the Government in their 
work of opposition, and have all along 
had the moral support of those in power, 
altho legal measures, at least openly, have 
not yet been taken. Prominent Catholic 
laymen, such as the Prince von Lichten- 
stein, and several members of the royal 
relationship, have used very strong lan- 
guage against the Protestants, the asser- 
tion of Prince von Lichtenstein that the 
whole movement was effected by money 
brought from Germany bringing out pro- 
tests ioud and long from the friends of 
the cause. Cardinal Gruscha has recent- 
ly presented to the Government a memo- 
randum, in which complaint is made of 
the indifference of the State officials in 
this anti-Catholic crusade. It is claimed 
that the Emperor has “ graciously ” re- 
ceived this memorandum, but no tangible 
changes of policy have resulted. 
& 


The Sultan has issued a 
decree which confirms 
to Italy the right to pro- 
tect missionaries and religious of Ital- 
ian nationality in Palestine. This, fol- 
lowing the similar privilege granted a 
few years ago to the German Emperor 
in regard to Germans, shows how in one 
way and another France is being gradu- 
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ally pushed from her position as pro- 
tector of the religious in the Orient—a 
position which has been her pride since 
the medieval days of the Crusades. This 
loss to French prestige is due in part to 
her own negligence. A notable instance 
of such neglect occurred last November, 
when the Greek monks attacked the 
Franciscan friars in Jerusalem, badly 
wounding as many as fifteen of them. 
The disturbance came about in this way: 
In front of the Basilica of the Holy 
Sepulcher there is a rectangular court 
which belongs in common to the three 
communities, Latin, Greek and Armen- 
ian. On the right of the great door of 
the Basilica is a stone staircase leading 
up to a chapel, which is the exclusive 
property of the Latins. On the 4th of 
November last a Franciscan friar was 
sweeping these stairs, in accordance with 
a privilege claimed by the Latin com- 
munity from time immemorial, when he 
was disturbed by the Greek monks. His 
brethren came to his aid, but were over- 
powered by the numbers and violence of 
the Greeks. Most of the Franciscans 
who suffered were Italians, and as they 
could get no redress through French in- 
tervention, the Italian Government took 
the matter up on its own account and 
has now obtained from the Sultan a share 
in the privilege of protecting the re- 
ligious, which France has so jealously 
claimed as peculiarly her own. France 
is undoubtedly hindered in her activities 
in Palestine by the manifest ambition of 
Russia to get control of the country. 
Russia is strengthening her position in 
Jerusalem and making her influence felt 
by the contributions of her pilgrims, who 
flock by thousands each year to the holy 
places. She favors these pilgrimages 
and is always ready to escort them with 
armed cawasses through the country. 
During the recent troubles between 
France and Turkey, France, it will be 
remembered, sent a fleet to Mitylene, and 
as the result of this energetic action ob- 
tained from the Porte concessions for 
her Jesuit schoo! at Beirut. Immediately 
after this, however, Russia obtained from 
the Porte an acknowledgment of her 
claim to establish and protect in Palestine 
schools of the Greek faith, which already 
existed in that country in large numbers. 
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Russia shows her usual 
political astuteness in 
other parts of the world 
as well as in Palestine. The hard feeling 
between Prussians and the Poles within 
Prussia is undoubtedly being used by 
Russia to draw together all the Slavic 
peoples in closer sympathy. Within the 
past twenty years the Prussian Govern- 
ment has spent something like $15,000,- 
ooo in purchasing estates for German 
settlers in West Prussia and Posen’ to 
counteract the growing numbers and in- 
fluence of the Poles in that district. A 
bill is now before the Prussian Diet to 
authorize the expenditure of 250,000,000 
marks more for this purpose. Such a 
measure is in itself sufficient to arouse 
the fear and hatred of the Slavic popula- 
tion in Prussia, and this feeling has been 
intensified by the words of Count von 
Biilow in an interview with the Paris 
Figaro. -In that interview Chancellor 
von Biilow compared the growth of the 
Prussians and Poles in the district to 
the relative growth of hares and rabbits 
in a gentleman’s park, and intimated that 
some means must be employed to keep 
down the numbers of the more. quickly 
breeding rabbits. For this reason the 
bill before the Prussian Diet for the vot- 
ing of moneys will probably be known to 
the public as “ The Hares and Rabbits’ 
Bill.” Russia is quietly taking advan- 
tage of this situation for her own profit 
in the West, and in the far East she has 
made a move that may be of no little ad- 
vantage toher. For some time there has 
been a dispute among the Powers in re- 
gard to the terms for the restitution of 
Tien-tsin district and city to the Chinese. 
Now Russia has declared that she will 
not be a party to imposing upon the Chi- 
nese the new conditions drawn up by 
Great Britain and the other Powers, un- 
der which the Chinese Viceroy is to be 
permitted to govern the district at his 
own Yamen. This gives Russia the 
credit with China of helping her in a se- 
rious situation and throws the odium of 
the transaction upon Great Britain, altho 
General Wagack, the Russian representa- 
tive at Tien-tsin, was one of the com- 
manders who drafted the conditions to 
which Russia now refuses to give her as- 
sent. 


Russia, West 
and East 
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JUNE 26, 1902 
By Alfred Austin 


Port Laureate oF ENGLAND 


HAT do we crown and celebrate to-day? 


The Crowning of Kingship 


Kingship and Empire, throned on peaceful power ; 


Since to be weak is to endure the sway 
Of every threatening hour: 


Kingship symbolic of a People’s will, 
Themselves born kingly, Sovrans of the Sea, 

And, like the sea, let whatso tempests shrill, 
One, world-wide, feared, and free: 


For ’tis nor Crown nor Scepter men revere, 
But the majestic mind and regal soul, 

That amid clashing clamors serve to steer 
A Realm unto its goal: 


Kings who, than wise counselors vet more wise, 
Because of the calm hight wherefrom they scan 
The orbit of their Empire, can surmise 
God’s destiny for Man: 


Who honor worth and genius, and share 
Their Kingliness with nothing base or mean, 

And, at their side, One tender-souled as fair, 
A woman and a Queen: 


Whom, themselves simple, splendid for the State, 
And stedfast as the stars tho seasons veer, 
Priesthood can bless, and poets celebrate, 
With conscience clean and clear: 


Whom neither pomp nor pzan can befool 
To slur the scutcheon of their ancient Line, 
Transmitters of a Race whose Right to rule 
Shall seem and be divine. 


So may a throne-knit people long while crown 
Kingship and Kings, who, as the ages run, 

Heirs to Victoria’s virtues, hand them down 
From sire to son, and son! 








Lord Kitchener and the End of the War 


By W. T. Stead 





Epitror or “ Tue Review or Reviews” 


HE South African war has been a 
great destroyer of reputations and 
of lives. It has cost us those of 

Queen Victoria, General Joubert, and 
Ceci? Rhodes. But it has been still more 
fatal in reputations than in lives. With 
the exception of General French, there is 
hardly an officer who was in the field at 
the beginning of the war who has not 
been more or less discredited by the expe- 
riences of the campaign. Of the com- 
manders-in-chief, only two increased 
their prestige. Of these two, General 
Roberts and General Kitchener, the lat- 
ter stands easily first, and the close of 
the war finds him the one conspicuous 
military figure in South Africa. 

Yet it is not too much to say that he 
has won more reputation as a negotiator 
than as a general, and he will be remem- 
bered more by the peace which he 
brought about than by the war which he 
waged. It is difficult to imagine two 
men more unlike each other than Lord 
Kitchener and the commander-in-chief 
whom he succeeded. To begin with, the 
one is a little man, the other is a giant. 
There is about nine inches difference in 
their hight. Lord Roberts is a little over 
five feet six inches; Lord Kitchener is 
considerably over six feet high. Lord Rob- 
erts is affable and genial, and carried out 
the principle of being all things to all men 
to such an extent that his enemies accuse 
him of having kissed the blarney stone; 
while Lord Kitchener, reserved, austere 
and grim, ts so far from wearing his heart 
upon his sleeve that many people deny 
he has any heart at all. Almost the only 
points that they have in common are that 
they were both born in Ireland and that 
both had been commander-in-chief in 
South Africa. Yet Lord Roberts was 
much less popular with the Dutch than 
Lord Kitchener, possibly because you ex- 
pect more from a general who poses as 
a human being and professes to overflow 
with the milk of human kindness, and 
at the same time prosecutes remorselessly 
a campaign of devastation, than you do 
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from his successor who continues his 
work without any phrases and with the 
pitiless severity of an automatic engine. 
Whatever the cause may be, there is no 
doubt that Kitchener succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence. of the men against 
whom he was fighting. Lord Roberts 
they regarded as somewhat of a humbug. 
Lord Kitchener, if merciless, was at least 
straight. 

It is the fashion in England to pretend 
that this war has been fought with un- 
exampled humanity. As a matter of fact 
it has been waged with a merciless bar- 
barity that has only been tempered by the 
good-heartedness of individual soldiers. 
At the beginning of the war, undoubted- 
ly, and in those parts of the country in 
which General Buller operated, respect 
was paid to the laws of war. Private 
property was not taken except on pay- 
ment, and the women and children were 
left undisturbed in their homesteads. 
But as soon as it was perceived that the 
capture of the capital was insufficient to 
bring about the submission of the enemy, 
a policy was deliberately adopted which 
revived the somber and sinister memories 
of the devastation of the Palatinate. The 


-country was deliberately laid waste. For 


at least eighteen months the military bul- 
letins consisted almost entirely of the re- 
ports from commanders of columns sent 
out to denude the country, which in plain 
English meant the burning of every hab- 
itable dwelling, the destruction of or- 
chards, the bursting of dams of reser- 
voirs, the slaughter of all the stock that 
could not be carried off, and the looting 
or burning of all the household goods of 
the inhabitants. The policy was original- 
ly begun by Lord Roberts, but it was 
mercilessly carried out by Lord Kitch- 
ener. He issued general orders to the 
troops under his command to seize all 
forage, horses, cattle and other live stock, 
without payment or receipt, from all 
Boers who were defending their country 
in theircommandos. Not only so, but sim- 
ilar orders were issued to seize all stock 
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of families whose fathers or sons were in 
the field. He ordered the destruction of 
all growing crops on all farms of men 
who had not surrendered, and to seize 
and remove all farming gear of every 
kind, so as to leave none for farming or 
other purposes. It was a policy by which 
he hoped to produce submission by creat- 
ing famine. At first no steps were taken 
to save even women and children from 
death by hunger in the ruins of their 
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homes. But short experience of the re- 
sulting horrors led to the institution of 
the concentration camps, in which wom- 
en and children whose homes had been 
burned and whose property had been de- 
stroved herded together in encamp- 
ments devoid of sanitary appliances, 
with the result that the children died like 
flies and the mortality of the non-com- 
baiants in the concentration camps ex- 
ceeded the deaths inflicted on combatants 
in the field. All this was Lord Kitchen- 
er’s doing. And yet, stern and pitiless 
as he has proved himself to be, the Boers 
felt that they were dealing with an hon- 
est man, whom they respected, even while 
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his troops were converting their terres- 
trial paradise of South Africa into a black 
and desolate wilderness. 

Lord Kitchener had little sympathy 
with the policy that brought about the 
war. A newspaper interview of doubt- 
ful authenticity represented him as hav- 
ing expressed in no measured terms, be- 
fore he left Egypt for his new command, 
his disgust at a war brought about for 
purposes of the Stock Exchange. But 
there is no doubt whatever that he was 
held in much greater esteem by the Boers 
than by the mine owners in Johannes- 
burg. During the latter period of his 
command he was in more or less antago- 
nism with the Rand magnates and their 
representative, Lord Milner. He was ac- 
cused, probably not without reason, of 
placing obstacles in the way of the re- 
opening of the mines. Milner’s policy 
was to ignore the war, to get the mines in 
full swing, and fill up Johannesburg with 
an industrial population. Lord Kitch- 
ener’s policy, on the other hand, was the 
partial stoppage of the mines as a means 
of bringing pressure upon the high-flying 
British loyalists to consent to the equita- 
ble terms upon which alone real peace 
could be made in South Africa. It was 
a curious position in which the head of 
the civil administration was all for a pol- 
icy which would have protracted.the war 
endlessly, while the commander-in-chief 
was persistent in his advocacy of a policy 
of peace. 

Lord Kitchener, like the army under 
his command, was sick of the war. He 
had very little enthusiasm for the in- 
trigues by which it was brought about. 
He was full of admiration for the gal- 
lantry and heroism of the Boers who 
were defending their country, and he 
set his face as a flint against the policy of 
unconditional surrender, and succeeded at 
last in compelling both Lord Milner and 
the Cabinet at home to adopt his policy, 
and end the war by a regular settlement 
to which the leaders of the Boers were 
consenting parties. 

As far back as February, tgor, he had 
an interview with General Botha, which 
convinced him that peace could then have 
been made without any difficulty if con- 
cessions were made on the subject of the 
amnesty for the Cape rebels, and a defi- 
nite promise as to the restocking of the 
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farms and the establishment at an early 
date of representative government. A 
story goes on very good authority that 
a very stormy interview took place be- 
tween him and Lord Milner on his return 
from the interview with Botha, in which 
Lord Kitchener solemnly threw the 
whole responsibility for the continuance 
of the war upon~-Lord Milner if he re- 
fused to make the concessions which, in 
the General’s opinion, were quite compat- 
ible with the honor and the interests of 
the Empire. Lord Milner was obdurate 
and went out of his way to cover Lord 
Kitchener with ridicule. He declared 
that the Government could not have done 
a worse thing than to have accepted the 
suggestion of Lord Kitchener. “And 
how any man who knows anything of the 
situation can make such a preposterous 
proposal as that we should commence 
with an elective assembly, I cannot for 
the life of me understand.” As to the 
proposal that money should be granted to 
the Boers to enable them to live on their 
farms, Mr. Chamberlain said: 

“T do not call that magnanimity; I 
call that folly. It is all nonsense to make 
a proposal of that kind.” 

Thanks to such headstrong perversity 
on the part of the Colonial Secretary, the 
war went on for fifteen months, and was 
ultimately settled practically on Lord 
Kitchener’s lines. The result is that 
Kitchener stands to-day before the Brit- 
ish public as the one man pre-eminent for 
common sense, for military ability, whom 
the war has brought to the front. 

This is not the first occasion on which 
Lord Kitchener has showed capacity for 
diplomacy quite as remarkable as that of 
his administrative generalship. For as 
a soldier he is much more remarkable for 
administrative capacity than for technical 
genius. He is a tremendous worker, a 
severe economist, a man who defeats his 
enemy more by building railways and 
protecting them when built than by 
pitched battles. His career in Egypt, 
which culminated in the destruction of 
the forces of the Mahdi at Omdurman, 
was a triumph of painstaking foresight. 
He is a tireless man, a veritable dynamo 
in breeches, capable of transmitting his 
energy through all departments of his 
administration. But the triumphs of his 
Egyptian campaign were of less value to 


- force. 
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Britain than his imperturbable good tem- 
per and diplomatic tact in dealing with 
the French officer Marchand, who had 
established himself at Fashoda about the 
same time that Lord Kitchener arrived 
at Khartoum. A single false step might 
have precipitated war between England 
and France. Lord Kitchener did not 
take that false step. He managed the ne- 
gotiations with urbanity and skill, and 
extricated both countries from a position 
which might very easily have had differ- 
ent results. No doubt he found it easier 
to deal with Marchand from the fact that 
he, when only one and twenty, had fought 
in the French army as a volunteer against 
the Germans, and had on one occasion 
made a balloon ascent with two French 
officers. He had always a singular facul- 
ty for placing himself in the position of 
his opponents. Probably no more diffi- 
cult task was ever undertaken by a Brit- 
ish officer than that of going among 
Arabs as an Arab, speaking their lan- 
guage, professing their religion, risking 
instant death if his disguise failed, and 
yet coming out triumphant time after 
time. The starting: point of his success- 
ful career was due to his skill in acquir- 
ing languages. When stationed at Cy- 
prus as a young man he mastered Arabic, 
and when the Egyptian expedition took 
place his services were at once in great 
request. After the English evacuated 
the Soudan he was intrusted with the re- 
construction of the Egyptian army and 
converted it into an effective fighting 
He was a signal illustration of 
what Lord Salisbury declared to be the 
special characteristic of men of British 
race. Said the Prime Minister: 

“ They have the power, to an extent I think 
not given to any other race in the world, of 
inducing men of a lower race to attach them- 
selves absolutely to the officers who govern 
them, to repose in them the most complete 
confidence and trust, to obey them without 
question and to follow them into any danger.” 


Lord Kitchener did not achieve this 
result by coddling his men. “ We will 
have to drive it into these fellows,” he 
remarked once as at the beginning of his 
career he watched the Fellaheen cavalry 
soldiers taking their first exercise in the 
riding school. Compassion and sympa- 
thy were not his special characteristics. 
Mr. Winston Churchill declared that in 
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the campaign in the Soudan General 
Kitchener, 

“who never spared himself, cared little for 
others. He treated all men like machines, 
from the private soldiers whose salutes he 
disdained to the superior officers whom he 
rigidly controlled. The comrade who had 
served him and under him for many years in 
peace and peril was flung aside incontinently 
as soon as he ceased to be of use. Of all the 
departments of his army,the one neglected one 
was that concerned with the care of the sick 
and the injured.” 


Yet the same writer is full of admiration 
of his noble perseverance, his wonderful 
industry, his undisturbed patience. His 
face is harsh, said Mr. G. W. Steevens, 
and neither appeals for affection nor stirs 
up dislike. He has a bulging forehead 
and’ a strange swivel eye, which gives 
him a somewhat inscrutable expression. 
One of the worst blots in his career was 
his action in unearthing the corpse of the 
Mahdi and flinging into the Nile the 
moldering remains of the great African 
chieftain, while the head was carried off 
as a grisly trophy by one of his officers. 
He wields a ready pen, and it was the let- 
ters which he wrote home from Suakim, 
where he commanded the British garrison 
in 1886, which first brought him to the 
notice of Lord Salisbury. The Prime 
Minister looked after him, and when, in 
the black days of December, 1899, the 
British army experienced a threefold de- 
feat at the hands of the Boers, it was 
Lord Salisbury who insisted upon Lord 
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Kitchener being brought from Egypt 
and sent to South Africa as the aide-de- 
camp and future successor of Lord Rob- 
erts. Speaking of his campaign in the 
Soudan, Lord Salisbury said: 

“He will remain a striking figure not only 
adorned by the valor and patriotism which all 
successful generals can show, but with the 
most extraordinary combination of strategy, 
of statesmanship, which it ever fell to any 
general in these circumstances to display. He 
took exactly the time necessary for his work; 
he made precisely the preparations which that 
work required; he expended upon it the time, 
the resource and the military strength precisely 
which it demanded, and his victory came out 
with absolute accuracy, like the answer to a 
scientific calculation.” 


He was not se successful in his calcu- 
lations in South Africa, but he displayed 
the same patience, the same foresight, the 
same invincible determination to put the 
work through; and these qualities stood 
him in the end in as good stead in South 
Africa as they did in the valley of the 
Nile. . 

He is still a young man, not more thar 
fifty-three, and it is probable he will be 
appointed commander-in-chief in India. 
Queen Victoria demurred to his accept- 
ing this post in the last year of her life, 
on the ground that Kitchener did not get 
on well with the natives. Queen Victoria, 
however, is dead, and there is nothing in 
the patronage of the British Crown which 
Lord Kitchener now could not have if he 
chose to ask for it. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


To a Girl Graduate 


By Frank H. Sweet 


WHITHER away? What road, my. friend? 
It has full many a turn— 

The flight of the eagle is without end, 
But the wood-thrush seeks the burn. 


Over the sea the white sails fly, 
The herons they wander far, 

The song lark soars in the azure sky, 
And the petrels cross the bar. 


Whither away? What road, my friend? 
The rover is full of fire, 

But the peaceful vale where the willows bend 
Is the nightingale’s desire. 


Peace Dace, R, I, 














When London Is “Mafficking” 


By Poultney Bigelow 


Autuor or ‘“* Wuire Man’s Arrica,”’ ‘*CHILpREN oF THE Nations,”’ Etc. 


Lonpon, June 4th, 1902. 

ONDON woke this morning with a 
? sore head-—so did I. We had been 

“ mafficking.” I didn’t know what 
it was before, but we are now richer in 
experience of British capacity for cele- 
bration and—in a new word. A thou- 
sand years hence the curious etymologist 
will make many guesses touching the 
origin of mafficking, likewise our recent 
acquisition of rubber—a word which has 
not yet reached England, but which con- 
veys a complex meaning in a more abbre- 
viated form than has ever been possible 
before. Rubber has come to stay, so has 
the word to maffick. When he—and 
even she—turn their heads to an elastic 
degree for the purpose of noting what 
others are doing, the word rubbering 
finds at once its applicability. Maffiick 
has been created by the Boer war. Those 
of us who were here during the early 
days of that long and painful struggle— 
who recall the suspense and gloom of 
London during the weary weeks when 
3ritish Generals appeared capable only 
of repeating Bull-run episodes, and when 
the boast of the Boer seemed nearing 
fulfilment that he would drive the 
“hooinek ” (tender foot) into the sea— 
when British garrisons were beleaguered 
on their own territory and the wires were 
hot with news foreshadowing the first 
great British disasters since the surren- 
der at Yorktown—in that black hour 
came word at last that the garrison of 
Mafeking had been relieved. 

Then for the first time since the 
Napoleonic wars the American blood, 
which is mingled in homeopathic doses 
with that of every true Briton, bubbled 
to the surface and exploded in demon- 
strations that would have done credit to 
the most effervescent of Latin nations. 
Flags were bought or improvised; every 
window made some demonstration of joy, 
if only with some colored ribbons at the 
end of a broomstick ; candles were placed 
in the windows, and the wheeled traffic of 
the world’s metropolis stood still while 
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five millions of hitherto respectable Lon- 

doners pranced about the thoroughfares 

dancing arm in arm, embracing stran- 

gers, reckless of everything save the 

monumental fact that the land they loved 

was momentarily relieved of a great dan- 
er. 

All night long and the next night as 
well the relief of Mafeking served as a 
happy safety valve for the flow of feel- 
ings long pent up. It gave us all wel- 
come evidence that the Englishman, who 
is proverbially silent, solemn and secre- 
tive in his ordinary social intercourse, 
wears but a mask under which are con- 
cealed vital passions tremendous in their 
latent potentiality. 

Mafeking night passed into history as 
a “record” in the matter of patriotic 
jubilation free from all taint of official 
instigation or interference. It was the 
spontaneous cry of a nation’s heart break- 
ing through every conventional reserve, 
and bringing to one splendid level of 
democratic fellowship the man in the silk 
hat and the laborer in his shirt sleeves; 
the rich and the poor. But since that 
night of the Mafeking relief, depression 
has followed upon the temporary elation, 
and for many weeks past the press of 


the world has voiced widespread hope 


and belief that the Boer would yet 
triumph and England be compelled to 
make a dishonorable truce after the ex- 
haustion of her financial credit. I have 
met here several Boers whom I had 
known in South Africa, and they most 
vigorously assured me that never under 
any circumstances would their people 
make peace, excepting as conquerors— 
that there was no limit to Boer resources 
in arms, money or endurance. This 
sentiment was voiced even by English- 
men who, like our “copperheads” in 
the Civil War, encouraged the cause of 
the enemy while enjoying the protection 
of the flag they dishonored. 

When I wrote my book on South 
Africa I dedicated it to President Steyn, 
not only because of personal admiration 











for one who embodies the courage, the 
determination, the honesty and the intel- 
ligence of the best Afrikander, but be- 
cause in him I recognized the true leader 
of the forces that were destined to or- 
ganize against the Government repre- 
sented then by Mr. Chamberlain, Cecil 
Rhodes and a Hebrew Syndicate, partly 
German. For Paul Kruger and his ret- 
rograde fellow burghers, I could not 
entertain any more respect than I do for 
our Mormons. What I wrote then has 
proved prophetic, altho six years have 
passed since I first set foot in Pretoria. 
President Steyn bears me a grudge for 
not thinking well of Kruger; the Kruger 
Boers call me a villain, because in their 
medieval minds I see no promise of Con- 
stitutional Liberty ; the British Jingo can- 
not be patient with one who praises the 
personal and domestic qualities of his 
enemy; and my German friends charge 
me with being a hireling of the British 
Government, because I have drawn the 
conclusion that the British flag is the 
only one which, in Africa, can give to 
Boer and Briton alike the guaranty of 
equal justice to all, personal liberty and 
government favorable to commercial 
prosperity. Some day President Steyn 
will forgive me for standing on the side 
of England in this war; possibly also 
Mr. Chamberlain will deal lightly with 
one who has failed to praise the means 
by which this war was brought about; 
my friends in Germany may, in time, dis- 
cover that as a hireling of the British 
Crown my pay has been too small for 
even official notice ; but whatever the fu- 
ture may have in store for me, it can 
never eftace the memory of “ mafficking,” 
for in those nights I was selfishly cele- 
brating the fulfilment of my own prophe- 
cies. 

It is immaterial to-day, whether the 
United States annex England, or 
whether she enters the Union along with 
Bermuda or any other little adjacent ter- 
ritory. It is the fact of actual posses- 
sion which is worth study—the details 
may well be left to joint committees who 
shall have in charge the future constitu- 
tion of the ultimate English-speaking 
republic. There are monstrous difficul- 


ties in the way of legaily uniting our- 
selves, but those which arise when it is a 
auestion of separating are still more gi- 
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gantic. A knife drawn through the 
English body would cleave innumerable 
arteries, whose corpuscles are from 
American as well as English sources. It 
is hard to meet an English family whose 
interests are not partially bound up with 
us. The mere casuai tourist trundling 
through the London thoroughfares on 
the top of a penny "bus sees the American 
flag used as emblem of good-will along 
with that of Canada, the Australian 
States and the Mother Country. There 
is scarce an American industry that 
does not regard London as part of its 
commercial territory on the same footing 
as Chicago, San Francisco or Melbourne. 
The English stage is half American. 
The English novelist now studies an 
American audience; the word foreigner 
is no longer applied to us; the American 
Ambassador in London is, by courtesy, 
raised to the rank of a national guest. 
The streets of London teem with signs 
of American interest-—American confec- 
tionery, American soda water, American 
shoes, typewriters, kodaks, bicycles, elec- 
tric machinery, labor-saving devices of 
infinite variety. A census that could ac- 
curately give the number of Americans 
living in England for commercial pur- 
poses, and thus enriching their own coun- 
try as well as producing better under- 
standing on both sides of the Atlantic— 
such a census would startle us by proving 
that a war between England and Amer- 
ica would be an act of such folly—such 
insanity-—that we cannot imagine any 
one entertaining it, save under the spell 
of ignorance. 

It was the good ship “ Minneapolis ” 
which brought me to London on the very 
night when London turned itself loose to 
celebrate the news of Peace. I can never 
forget the profound impression made 
upon the passengers when the pilot 
boarded us off Dungeness with the infor- 
mation that made every face happy on 
board. Yet it was an American ship fly- 
ing the British flag for merely technical 
reasons. Our passengers were mainly 
American, the minority being British. 
The president of the line, Mr. Bernard 
Baker, had apparently intended to mark 
a new era in Transatlantic Navigation 
when he presented one of the best of his 
steamers to the British Government as a 
hospital ship during the war. The pas- 
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senger list on a Transatlantic Liner is a 
fair specimen of educated public opinion, 
and therefore it was interesting to note 
that on the last Saturday of the journey 
English and American flags were inter- 
woven by way of decoration, and English 
voices mingled with American in singing 
the National Hymns of the two countries. 
On the Sunday following the captain 
joined the President of the United States 
and the King of England in praying for 
the prosperity of “those in authority,” 
and on the day following, when the news 
of Peace came aboard, the whole ship’s 
company resolved itself into a mass meet- 
ing, at which speeches were made which 
voiced the gratitude of all on board for 
the close of the war and the supremacy 
of British rule in Africa. 

So soon as our huge vessel entered the 
Thames we noticed the beginnings of the 
“ mafficking ” movement—the river craft 
displaying much bunting. It reminded 
me of the day when Dewey’s victory at 
Manila was made known at New York, 
the same day on which I steamed into 
port on a German ship. My fellow- 
passengers of 1898 could unite in no such 
rejoicing as we gave vent to on board the 
“Minneapolis.” Germans, in general, 
sympathized with Spain as against the 
United States, and predicted American 
discomfiture then, as they have since pre- 
dicted the discomfiture of England. In 
both respects they have been wrong, but 


ISS ROXANA PEBBLES looked 
out of the window viciously. It 
was a May evening. Riley was 

already overdue. 

She was a tall, bony woman, angular 
in every attitude and of an expression 
that had been soured by adversity. 
Standing before the window waiting for 
her brother to arrive home to dinner, her 
thin lips curled with disdain as she looked 
out at the suburban row of contractors’ 
cottages opposite. Not once, but a thou- 
sand times a day, she was wont to con- 
trast the humility of her present position 
in a hired house in a side street with the 


Riley Pebbles's Revenge 


By Herbert D. Ward 





their attitude has done much to draw the 
English-speaking people together from 
every corner of the world. 

The night on which I landed from the 
“Minneapolis” there was no sleep in 
London. One hotel after the other de- 
clared itself too full to take another guest, 
and half of our ship’s company wandered 
homeless about the streets for many a 
weary hour. There was nothing to do 
but laugh with those who were laughing ; 
and dance about with the mad maffickers, 
reckless of lodgings or policemen. At 
half past three in the morning, with lungs 
and legs well-nigh exhausted, I managed 
to ingratiate myself with a householder 
whose indulgence was bred of inebriety, 
and who harbored me on his sofa until 
morning, while my luggage lay un- 
claimed at the terminus. When I lay 
down to sleep the mafficking was still 
moving merrily on in Marylebone, at 
least. Young men and maidens were 
hilariously waving their heels in the 
lamp-light to the refrain of “ A hot time 
in the old town to-night,” and before 
slumber fell upon me the sun was tinge- 
ing the cross of Saint Paul’s Cathedral 
with the light of a day happier than any 
which England has known for many a 
long and weary year; for this day. 
throughout the British Empire—I had 
almost said throughout the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world—is a day of PEACE. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





splendor of the estate from which they 
had been ousted several days before. 
Born in poverty and subsequently 
raised to an affluent position through her 
brother’s successful business efforts, she 
could not easily accustom herself to re- 
turn to penury and to all the petty make- 
shifts which, she once thought, she had 
left forever behind in her life. 
Roxana loved her brother after her 
fashion. She admired his business regu- 
larity, and at times adored his person. 
But she had not forgiven, and could not 
forget, the fatal slip he made when. he 
signed a friend’s note and thus plunged 
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himself into irrevocable bankruptcy. Nor 
could she understand the tranquillity and 
peacefulness of mind with which her 
brother had accepted the kick of fortune. 
For Roxana was litigious by temper- 
ament and polemic by training, and 
never ceased to fire even when the enemy 
had disappeared. 

The sickly little row of trees upon the 
side street was with difficulty sending 
forth branches of green which for many 
years would not be able to obstruct the 
view toward the electric cars. Roxana 
thought of the stately shade trees that 
hung over the ancestral home which they 
had left like cathedrals of green. It is 
true this had not been her ancestral home, 
but she always associated with their old 
place’ancestors who ought to have built 
it and willed it through generations to 
the present Pebbles family. 

As Roxana looked out of the window 
through these skinny little twigs, but re- 
cently planted by the city contractor, her 
face hardened. Indeed, it became almost 
metallic, for she saw swinging off the 
rear platform of the car the portly form 
and contented figure of her brother. 

Riley Pebbles was an anomaly. He 
looked like a human bulldog ; whereas, in 
fact, he was gentler than a new born 
lamb. Over six feet high, weighing con- 
siderably more than two hundred pounds, 
with a heavy neck that is supposed to go 
with gladiatorial instincts, and with the 
smooth chin and English side whiskers 
that generally betoken an unapproachable 
nature, Riley, at a distance, seemed a 
dreadful blizzard. But you had only to 
look into his soft, appealing gray eyes, 
had only to see the deprecating nod of 
his big head, had only to watch for the 
modest gesture of the hand, to note that 
this huge man was only a huge boy. 

He carried an umbrella in his hand as 
he strolled along, and with awkward 
good fellowship moved it around like a 
medieval lance as he caught sight of his 
sister’s face framed by the distant win- 
dow. He was hungry and full of com- 
passion for the loneliness of the one 
woman who had clung to him, whether 
disagreeably or not, through good for- 
tune and through bad. 

Indeed, Riley looked up at his little 
six-room house with an expression of 
pride. He had a nature that could no 
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more whisper .malice than Broadway 
could harbor a man of war. He had 
known his rise and he had received his 
fall. He was once rich, now he was 
peor, and he was probably as happy now 
as he had ever been in his life. Indeed, 
he was satisfied to have saved the honor 
of his dead friend, even at the expense of 
being the head of the firm in which he 
now served as a cheerful subordinate. 
He had enough to eat, suitable clothes to 
wear, a home to shelter him, and had 
saved a few thousands in cash. He was 
unaware that he had ever lost position or 
friends. When the crash came the only 
sorrow he felt was that his sister’s social 
ambition could not now be gratified. 

He sprang up the wooden steps like 
a Newfoundland dog and cried out: 
“Well, Rock! How are you to-night?” 
He stooped to kiss his sister and speak an 
encouraging word, for he recognized the 
expression upon her face that boded him 
very little comfort for that evening. A 
fond regret for the comfortable club from 
which he had but recently resigned 
flashed like sheet lightning upon his 
equable mind and was gone. At least, 
he could escape part of the tempest by 
going out into the garden and weeding 
the rose bushes. The neighbors were so 
near that they afforded him protection 
from the stress of Roxana’s tongue. 

“ Riley,” said his sister severely, walk- 
ing up and down the little parlor while 
he was taking off his hat and coat and 
putting his umbrella in the rack, “ Riley, 
I am clean disgusted with you; you have 
not the spirit of a mouse. I said mouse, 
and I now say oyster. Riley, you have 
not the spirit of an oyster.” 

“Why, my dear, what is the matter? 
What have I done?” Riley Pebbles 
opened his large mouth in amazement 
and looked down upon his sister as if he 
were the crusher, not the crushed. 

“Tt is outrageous!” Roxana boiled, 
“perfectly outrageous! Here we swel- 
ter and suffer and live in this disreputable 
street, while that woman—that woman, I 
say—has bought a house on the proceeds 
of the fraud right upon the avenue. The 
postman told me so this morning, and I 
called upon the broker and he confirmed 
the report.” 

Roxana went to the window and 
drummed upon the pane _ hopelessly. 
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Riley sat down upon one of the easy 
chairs in the room and waited for the 
storm to break. He had learned from 
long experience not to blow contrary to 
the direction of the wind. If Roxana’s 
brother had not conquered her by his 
passiveness and by a gentle and unan- 
tagonistic tenderness, such as no husband 
might have assumed, it would have been 
perfectly impossible for the two to live 
together. As it was, the woman’s out- 
breaks generally ended in her flinging 
herself in her great brother’s arms and 
sobbing her bitterness away upon his 
massive shoulder. 

Like a small boy caught in a lie, Riley 
Pebbles shifted his eyes from his sister. 
His gaze wandered out of the window to 
his neighbor opposite, who was watering 
a ten by twelve lawn with a dyspeptic 
hose. His glance turned and rested upon 
the hat rack in the hall, and finally gazed 
through the open door into the dining 
room longingly. 

He knew that Roxana was stabbing 
him with impatient glances, and he also 
knew that this avalanche of feeling could 
not be stayed by mere every day caresses. 
In a stupid way he blurted out: 

“Ts dinner ready? ” 

“Dinner!” blazed Roxana Pebbles. 
“ How can you eat? How can you think 
of eating when this outrage is being 
heaped upon you? I should think your 
pride would cry out for revenge.” 

“Well,” said Riley wearily, “ what do 
you want me to do?” 

“Do?” cried Roxana, stamping up 
and down the room. “I want you to do 
unto her even as he did unto you.” 

Riley folded his hands resignedly and 
settled himself comfortably in his easy 
chair. 

People spoke of the two as Rock and 
Rye. Nobody could doubt that the sis- 
ter was the Rock of the family. But 
Riley, even by his devout enemies, if he 
had any, could not have been charac- 
terized as Rye, whether in the form of 
disposition or of drink. 

He had one fundamental stability, and 
that was his loyalty to his friends. How 
it happened that a man whose heart domi- 
nated nine-tenths of his existence could 
have remained single up to the age of 
forty-five is one of the mysteries no one 
has ever explained. 
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Roxana was the only one who did not 
wonder at this. Indeed, she took it as a 
matter of course. Did he not have her? 
And wasn’t that possession enough to sat- 
isfy his most fastidious tastes? Indeed, 
he gave her some reason for thinking so. 
He had not the heart to give her one pang 
or one disappointment, and for that rea- 
son he had resolutely put the highest hap- 
piness from his life, even from his very 
thoughts. 

It is true that Roxana had often trod- 
den upon his tenderness and chivalry in 
a way that might have disgusted many a 
brother. But bitter moments and tem- 
porary discomfort passed like a breath 
of summer wind over Riley’s placid soul. 

All he cared for was peace and the lit- 
tle cubby hole of a home into which he 
could withdraw himself-——a shelter from 
all the world after his day’s work was 
done. 

He looked up at his raging sister in a 
bewildered way, and, as he was wont to 
do, he took off his glasses and wiped them 
clear of film. 

“ Well, Roxana,” he said again, “ tell 
me what you want me to do, and for 
Heaven’s sake let us have some dinner.” 

“Do?” she said, standing before him 
with cheeks ablaze. “I want you to buy 
out that mortgage and throw that woman 
out of her home whenever she fails to 
pay her notes. We could then move in 
ourselves. It is such a better place than 
this, and it belongs to you by rights.” 

When the woman had delivered herself 


-of this terrible sentence she steamed out 


of the room like a fussy tug, leaving her 
brother in a state of collapse. 

“God bless my soul!” said Riley to 
himself when he was alone. “ This is 
terrible! I would not have that woman’s 
disposition for a hundred dollars a min- 
ute. She’s a regular vixen, she is, and 
never suspected it before.” ; 

That night Riley Pebbles did not 
sleep. He tossed in his bed with the 
new thought of revenge that rested like 
an iceberg upon his soul. It chilled him. 
It disorganized him.. Revenge! What 
did he know of revenge? He did not 


know the first rudiments of hating. He 
could not harbor malice against a spider. 
How much less against a woman, and 
that woman the wife of his dear old 
friend ! 


Loyalty to his sister on the one 
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side, loyalty to his dead friend on the 
other, tore him in twain. 

Day after day he went to and fro in a 
dazed condition. Day after day his sister 
asked him, “Well, Riley, have you 
bought that mortgage?” And day after 
day he shook his head in a deprecating 
way. He longed to take his sister to his 
arms and kiss away that dense crust that 
seemed to chill her whole nature. But 
Roxana would not be thawed either by 
gestures, or words, or endearments. Re- 
venge she must have. Revenge her 
brother must have, whether he would or 
not, and she determined to make his 
peaceful life miserable until he had done 
that duty to himself. 

To go through life making their dear 
ones unhappy seems to be a matter of 
principle to certain virtuous natures. 

It happened, about two or three weeks 
after this, that Riley met the real estate 
agent to whom his sister referred, and, 
impelled by some demon that he did not 
know his nature harbored, Riley asked: 

“ Well, Morse, I understand that Mrs. 
Winfield has bought a house of you and 
that you hold a mortgage on it. Have 
you disposed of it?” 

“Yes,” said Morse. “I have got that 
mortgage and I wish I could get rid 
of it.” 

“ How much is it? ” said Riley, breath- 
ing hard and feeling that he was a traitor 
in every fiber of his being. 

“Only three thousand dollars at five 
per cent.” 

“Well,” said Riley, “I will take it. 
You make out the papers to me and I will 
pay you next Monday, only on one con- 
dition: that Mrs. Winfield shall know 
nothing of this at all. I want her to con- 
tinue to pay the interest to you.” 

The agent made a note of the trans- 
action and nothing more was said. 

That evening when Riley Pebbles re- 
turned home he did not wave his stick at 
his sister in the window. He walked in 
like a shamefaced spaniel. 

“Have you bought that mortgage 
yet?” asked his sister viciously. 

“Yes,” said Riley, turning upon her 
with an abruptness which she had never 
known him to use before. “I have 
bought that cursed mortgage, and I for- 
bid you ever to mention the subject to me 
again.” 
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For the first time in her life Roxana 
was abashed before her brother. <A 
malicious gleam of satisfaction glittered 
in her small gray eyes. This she tried 
to hide by casting them down whenever 
Riley looked up. 

Time passed on. While it brought a 
truce between the two it did not restore 
them to their old relationship. They did 
not quarrel, and Roxana controlled her 
temper in a way that would make an out- 
sider believe that she had experienced 
religion. 

But Riley felt guilty—guilty toward 
himself and. guilty toward the dear 
friend who, after all, had been the only 
one who understood the simple and clear 
heart of the man he had unwittingly 
ruined. As time went on Mr. Pebbles 
tried to conjure before his memory the 
image of the woman whose future he 
had undertaken, at his sister’s instiga- 
tion, to betray. 

He remembered a little bunch of a 
thing, with fluffy black hair, dancing, 
merry eyes, who seemed to regard the 
whole world as a joke and her husband 
as a plaything. Indeed, as he endeav- 
ored to part the veil of time, she seemed 
to him not much larger than the two lit- 
tle babies who crawled over her like kit- 
tens. Whatever the vision left in his 
mind it was always one of love, of con- 
tentment and of supreme joyousness of 
life. 

He doubted if he would recognize her 
on the street, for after Mr. Winfield’s 
death she had disappeared somewhere 
down South among relatives, and had 
only returned that spring to be the un- 
conscious occasion of a separation be- 
tween himself and his sister. 

Holding this mortgage seemed, how- 
ever, to Riley, to give him a sort of 
guardianship over the widow. Almost, 
as if Roxana might surprise his very 
thoughts, his mind sneaked toward the 
little lady with the furtive contentment 
that occasioned the good man the utmost 
wonder. He had not once yet walked 
past Mrs. Winfield’s house. This was 
entirely due to the bashfulness which he 
had never been able to outgrow. 

It was about the middle of October 
when the agerit stepped into his office and 
told him that Mrs. Winfield was behind 
in her October note, and what should the 
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agent do? 
great flutter. 

“Under no circumstances,” he said, 
“ will I authorize you to proceed against 
her. Let her have her time.” 

A few days after this Mr. Pebbles re- 
ceived a note from the agent, inclosing 
the following letter : 


“My Dear Sir: 


“ Owing to an unexpected loss, it will be 
impossible to pay what is due to you on my 
October note. I understand enough of busi- 
ness to know that such delay to an un- 
scrupulous person might mean the foreclosure 
of the mortgage and the sending of myself 
and little chiidren out into the world. 

“I can give you no pfomise as to payment, 
and can only beg that you will treat me with 
as much consideration as possible till I find 
relief. Very truly yours, 

“ FLORENCE WINFIELD.” 


Mr. Pebbles’s heart gave a 


For the first time since Roxana had 
turned his nature topsy turvy with her 
Corsican cry for revenge did Riley Peb- 
bles begin to understand the reason of 
the load under which he had been led to 
stoop. 

He did not doubt but that the cold- 
hearted real estate agent would have 
speedily evicted the poor lady for non- 
payment of any petty notes that might be 
due. But now the game lay in his own 
hands. He not only was the guardian of 
his dead friend’s widow, but he had be- 
come, by reason of her dependence upon 
his kindness, the lord of her future. 

What would Roxana have said if she 
had known that amnesty, not revenge, 
had taken possession of his heart, and 
that he was moved by pardon rather than 
by retaliation? Indeed, at that moment 
he gloried in the loss of everything for 
his old chum’s sake, but more than this, 
he glowed with the thought that he could, 
unknown to her, heap further blessings 
upon the widow’s head. 

Riley chuckled to himself. He was 
beginning to feel happy for the first time 
since Roxana had put thoughts of ma- 
levolence into his nature. As they van- 
ished he was no longer ashamed, be- 
cause he had again become himself. 

It was an October afternoon, warm, 
refulgent, when Riley Pebbles slowly 
walked toward the house upon which he 
held the mortgage. He felt excessively 
embarrassed, for he was going to make a 
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Mrs. Winfield did not ex- 
pect him, and he was almost hoping that 


formal call. 


she would be out. 
leave his card. 

He walked pugnaciously, it might seem 
to an observer upon the street, twirling 
his cane and with his aggresgive looking 
head in the air, as if he disdained the 
lower creatures. Indeed, as I have said 
before, Riley Pebbles was a contradic- 
tion, and never did he seem more so than 
this beautiful afternoon, when, with a 
sternness of demeanor and with a flutter- 
ing heart, he approached the widow’s 
house. With nose high in the air he was 
wondering what on earth he should say, 
when he felt his feet crunch against some- 
thing hard and his steps arrested by a 
shrill treble of disapproval : 

“Oh, you naughty man!” 

“You have spoiled our pretty house.” 

Mr. Pebbles stopped, aghast. From 
his immense hight he looked down. He 
saw a little boy of about four dancing 
around him in a furious rage and with 
clinched fists. Beside the boy, a little 
girl of three was endeavoring, with black 
hands, to restore a mud house which had 
been ruthlessly crushed. 

“God bless my soul!” cried ’ Riley. 
“ What have I done?” 

“Oh, you naughty man! ”’ said the lit- 
tle girl, shaking her finger at him. 

“You busted my wigwam,” reiterated 
the boy as he began to pommel Riley’s 
legs with his fists. 

Mr. Pebbles’s great heart leaped to- 
ward these children whom he had so un- 
wittingly abused. He had no experience 
in dealing with boys and girls, but his 
kindly instinct prompted him to do the 
right thing. He had forgotten by this 
time all about the widow, all about the 
mortgage, and he was only intent upon 
restoring the children to their previous 
artless state of beatitude. 

“ Now, my little man,” said Riley, “ if 
you won’t hit me so hard I will fix you 
up in no time.” He took in the situation 
ata glance. “ Can’t we get a little more 
mud?” he said. 

“You can get some from the gutter 
over there.” The boy spoke with a lord- 
ly air of command as to a younger 
brother. 

“Ah,! 
cheerfully. 


At any rate, he could 


I see I can,” said Mr. Pebbles 
He took off his brand new 
















gloves and scooped up a heaping double 
handful of the most delicious plastic mud 
and brought it over with proper humility. 

“ Now, little kid,” he said to the young- 
est. 

“T ain’t a kid; I am a girl; my name is 
Flossie.” 

“She ain’t anything but a kid,” said 
the boy, “ain’t she?” appealing to his 
elder, whom he had very quickly admit- 
ted into the tribe of playmates. 

“ If you say I am a kid,” said the lit- 
tle girl, not at all appeased, “ I will throw 
a hunk of this at you.” She picked up 
a handful of mud. 

Riley saw his immaculate collar and 
his expansive bosom and even his smooth, 
clean shaven face ruined beyond recogni- 
tion, but that did not worry him in the 
least. For the first time in his life he 
was playing with children on terms of 
absolute equality. 

“ Don’t do that,” said her brother; “ I 
will tell mamma; it isn’t polite.” Riley 
gave his champion a grateful glance, and 
the two moved closer together. . 

“ Now I tell you what you can do,” 
continued the boy ; “ put your hand down 
and I will plaster the mud on top of it.” 
Mr. Pebbles obediently put his huge paw 
upon the sidewalk while the boy raised 
a mountain of mud on it and patted this 
down with great care. “There,” said 
the lad when he had fashioned it into the 
right degree of rotundity ; “there! Take 
it out slowly and you will have the bul- 
liest wigwam you ever saw.” 

Flossie stood by with her mouth open. 
Her nature was sunk in the abyss of 
feminine admiration. 

“ Let us make a hole in this end of it,” 
she said, “ then we will have a cave, and 
the Indians can run away when the sol- 
diers chase after them.” 

How long the three children played 
there, entirely oblivious to the scorn of 
the suburban windows and the ridicule of 
the passersby, they did not know. 

Suddenly Riley came to himself. 

“God bless my soul!” said Mr. Peb- 
bles. “ I must be going. I have a call to 
make.” He looked at his hands ruefully. 
They were plastered an inch thick, and 
great patches of mud were all over his 
trousers. It was impossible for him to 
look at his watch without soiling his im- 
maculate white vest, 
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“Oh! no, no! Don’t go!” cried the 
children in unison. “ You take us home; 
take me piggy back!” commanded the 
little girl. 

“No, you don’t!” yelled the boy. 
“Ain’t you selfish?” 

The children wrangled as to how Mr. 
Pebbles was to carry them home. At 
last it was decided that they should ride 
one on each of his broad shoulders. 

With great contentment in his heart, 
and with no more thought of meeting the 
widow, he bent down, took up the chil- 
dren and put one arm round each. Yell- 
ing with joy, they formed a merry pic- 
ture. 

“ There!” cried the lad, “ there is our 
house, and look, Floss, there is mamma 
in the window. Won't she be surprised ? ” 

When Riley Pebbles came in front of 
the pretty little cottage he saw at a 
glance that it was dainty and refined. 
He suddenly remembered that he was 
only a stranger, who might almost be ac- 
cused of kidnaping the two children 
whom he had never seen before. 

“Mumsy!” cried Flossie, “ he is the 
bulliest player you ever saw; I am not 
going to get down ”—she proceeded to 
kick him on the chest—“ till you have 
promised to come again.” 

“ Excuse me, madam,” said Mr. Peb- 
bles in an attempt at grandeur of man- 
ner; “I saw your little children on the 
street and unwittingly spoiled their game. 
I do not suppose you know me. My 
name is Pebbles—Riley Pebbles, of the 
old firm of Pebbles & Stream.” 

The little lady looked up at the great 
honest face: “Oh!” she gasped, “are 
you Riley Pebbles?” Then her face 
turned suddenly white. “ You ought to 
know me,” she continued in a trembling 
tone. “I am Mrs. Winfield—Florence, 
the wife of your old friend. I hope you 
are not sorry to see me. Won’t you come 
in?” 

Dressed in white, standing in the open 
door with outstretched hands, with a 
beautiful smile of welcome upon her 
llips, she seemed to Riley Pebbles the 
sweetest sight he had ever seen. The 
evening stin shone straight upon her hair 
and glorified her face. Riley held out 
his hand, and would have clasped hers if 
he had not felt the crunching of the hard- 
ened clay between his fingers. He be- 
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came also aware of the children, each of 
whom had appropriated one of his legs 
and was trying to tug him into the house. 

“It is all dirt,” he said, blushing apol- 
ogetically. 

“Oh,” laughed the widow, “ it is good 
honest dirt, and I am used to that.” 

They clasped hands, and to Riley Peb- 
bles’s excited mind it seemed as if her 
warm palm slid—it would be more pre- 
cise to say grated—with a little reluctance 
from his muddy grasp. 

Laughing, shouting, boisterous, the 
children danced and howled when they 
found that their new playmate was their 
mother’s old friend. They led the caller 
in triumph into the house. Of course 
Riley had to be washed like the rest of 
the children, and that occasioned such an 


amount of confusion and merriment as to 


make him feel more at home in ten min- 
utes than he might otherwise have felt 
in ten years. 

“Won't you stay to tea?” pleaded the 
widow. “ No? am so sorry; I sup- 
pose your sister needs you. How soon 
will you come again? The children will 
miss you very much, and, besides that, I 
might—I should like to tell you about 
my business affairs, altho you are the 
last man in the world I ought to trouble. 
You see—you see ” ~ Her eyes filled, 
and Riley fled down the porch stairs, 
fearing lest he might be betrayed into 
unmanly emotion. 

At the corner he looked back. The 
golden light of the sunset burnished the 
little piazza. The clematis could not 
wholly hide the pretty picture, for there, 
leaning toward him, the wife of his dead 
friend stood. With each hand she held 
back a struggling child eager to caper 
after this new playmate. Riley felt a 
great sob arise in his throat. It was the 
throe of a heart that had experienced the 
bitterness of homelessness until middle 
life had snared him unawares. 

Three months after that, when the 
snow lay deep upon the: ground and the 
cold wind whistled down the little ‘street, 
making it seem more impossible to live 
in than ever before, Roxana stood at the 
window awaiting her brother. Determi- 
nation sat grimly upon her face. Indeed, 





her features had a cold, easterly expres- 
sion that betokens the beginning of a long 
winter of discontent. 
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Roxana had reason for her suspicions. 
Since she had implanted the spirit of re- 
venge in her brother’s heart he had stead- 
ily gone down hill. There was no doubt 
about that. He brooked no reference to 
that unfortunate mortgage, and would 
allow no aspersions to be cast upon the 
widow of the man who had ruined him. 
He had become silent, uncommunicative, 
mysterious. The man whom she had all 
her life been able to twist about her fin- 
ger for the first time began to evade her 
authority. What did this mean? What 
did this independence portend ? 

Moreover, and worse than all this, 
Riley Pebbles was irregular at his meals. 
Sometimes he did not come to dinner at 
all, and sometimes he stole out after din- 
ner and did not return till eleven or 
twelve. She could not acknowledge to 
herself that he looked dissipated, altho 
she felt that he was so. There seemed to 
have come over his face a new expression 
which might almost betoken happiness. 
But where could he get his happiness, 
except from his sister? Altogether, 
Riley’s conduct had excited in Roxana 
the keenest apprehension. She feared 
for his future, but she feared more lest 
her curiosity might not be gratified. The 
man who had incontinently babbled 
everything into her eager ears had now 
become a male sphinx, a creature far 
more incomprehensible than the Egyptian 
deity of old. 

_ That night Roxana intended to have a 

reckoning with her brother. She had 
finished her sewing, and made up her 
mind that the storm was bound ultimately 
to break, and it might as well break now. 
For the first time in her life she felt a 
little doubtful. as to its outcome, and for 
this reason she rushed with a stiff neck 
to-her fate. 

Six o'clock struck. Riley did -not 
come. This dinner hour once so dear to 
his sister’s heart, because it brought with 
it her brother and a fresh breeze from the 
outside world, was accentuated to-night 
by the shrill, unsympathetic blasts of fac- 
tory whistles. It seemed as if the fact 
of its being six o’clock would never cease 
being dinned into her ears. Still, Riley 
had not arrived. Roxana had made up 
her mind that night to give her brother a 
cold dinner. The time for tact (which 
consists mostly in warm slippers, hot 




















meals and a smile) had passed. It was 
now war to the hilt, for that morning the 
= estate agent had repoisoned Roxana’s 
soul. 

With bony, cramped hands she sat 
there at the window—her gray eyes glued 
upon the cars that now whizzed past more 
and more infrequently as the evening 
lengthened into night. Untasted, the 
dinner reposed upon the table, as con- 
gealed as the spinster’s heart. There she 
sat, an angular and unhappy picture of 
solitude. For she had cast love out of 
her nature, and therefore she had no 
home. Only God knows the number of 
homeless in the midst of warmth and fur- 
niture and plenty—homeless because 
their hearts are atrophied. 

Ten—eleven—twelve o'clock struck 
with ominous precision. Presently 
Roxana, whose stomach was empty and 
whose temper was only in a thread leash, 
noticed in the glare of the electric lights 
a huge figure lumbering down the street. 
Yes, it was her brother Riley, a-twirling 
his cane, and along the crisp, silent air 
was borne the sound of a song. 

Where had the abandoned man been? 
Could it be that he was intoxicated? She 
earnestly hoped that he was. But Riley 
tripped down the street as if he weighed 
only a hundred and ten pounds and had 
nothing to conceal. He crunched up the 
creaking wooden steps and pugnaciously 
inserted the key into his own front door. 
He did not sneak in that night as he 
usually did. For the first time he had 
the air of a man who was master of his 
own fate. As he stepped into the dimly 
lighted hall, the haggard and threatening 
figure of his sister confronted him. 

“ Riley,” she said icily, “ your dinner 
has been waiting you for six hours. I 
will not ask you where you have been.” 

“Oh, thank you, sister,” -he said easily. 
“T have had my dinner. You needn’t 
have sat up.” Altho he was looking at 
Roxana,he did not see her, for his soul’s 
vision was fixed upon a cozy little dining 
room in which children seemed to swarm 
about his neck and upon the dearest lit- 
tle woman in the world, who was all love 
and all clinging, and who—God bless her 
soul! . 

“Riley!” Roxana interrupted like a 
pistol shot, “ I have not eaten a mouthful 
since breakfast. Do you want to know 
the reason why?” 
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* No, dear,” answered Riley pleasant- 
ly. “I’m going to bed.” 

But Roxana Pebbles was not a woman 
to be easily thwarted. With a leap she 
landed between Riley and the stairs and 
stood upon the lower step, on a level with 
her big, good-natured brother. Into his 
face she peered long and searchingly. 
His eyes and skin were clear—he looked 
undissipated and radiant. Indeed, he 
stood straight up like a man and did not 
seem at all flustered, but smiled into her 
excited face. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully, “ what 
is it now? Have it out with and you'll 
sleep better. And—er—Rock, old girl, 
don’t look so cross ; it isn’t becoming.” 

A cold chill seized her heart. This 
easy, bantering, secure independence por- 
tended something terrible. What was 
the secret of her brother’s emancipation ? 

“ Riley,” she said severely—she knew 
that she was about to fire the last shot in 
her possession, and if that failed to dev- 
astate, nothing was left to her but the 
commonplace exhibitions of a petty wom- 
an’s temper—“ Riley, answer me this. 
Why have you allowed that mortgage to 
go unpaid since October? Don’t speak 
until I am through! You haven’t the 
spirit of an oyster. I said oyster, but 
now I say you have not the courage of a 
clam. Why have you not turned that 
woman out of your own house? Where 
is your revenge?” 

Now a unique thing occurred in the 
Pebbles household. Heretofore it had 
happened, through the custom of long 
years of experience, that Roxana had 
dominated that family in matters both 
great and small, and that when she 
snapped her tongue Riley danced. But 
to-night the wonder took place. Change 
is always a miracle to those who do not 
expect it. 

Riley looked straight into his sister’s 
eyes unflinchingly and smiled like a hap- 
py boy. 

“Rock,” he said in his cheerfulest 
manner, “ you haven’t said much until to- 
night about your revenge. But I saw it 
brooding in your heart. I didn’t want 


_to at first, but now I’m going to take 


your advice. I’ve got sort of accus- 
tomed to the thought. You shall have 
your revenge. I’m going to turn Mrs. 


Winfield out of her house——” 
“ When?” 
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“Perhaps you did not know,” said 
Riley slowly and with a tender look in 
his great, heavy face that made it fine and 
strong, “that she has two little children 
who will have to be turned out, too.” 

Roxana’s eyes dropped beneath her 
brother’s steady look. A flush of shame 
carmined and moistened her parched 
cheeks. For the first time it occurred to 
her that she had been untender, perhaps 
unwomanly. 

“Oh!” she gasped, “I did not know.” 

“T presume not,” he went on pleasant- 
ly, without the vestige of a taunt in his 
tone. “They seldom do. Well, I have 
decided to turn the whole family out the 
first of next month r 

He did not go on with his explanation, 
for before he knew it Roxana, the sister 
of his youth, the companion of his man- 
hood, and she who was to be the solace of 
his old age, burst into a flood of tears 
and flung herself into his arms. 

“Oh! Oh!” she sobbed, “ what have 
I done? What have I done?” 

“God bless my soul!” ejaculated 
Riley, wiping his eyes with a disengaged 
hand. His arms hadn’t been so empty 
during his estrangement from his sister 
as they might have been, and he held her 
with even greater deftness than before. 
But even Riley Pebbles, in spite of his 
recent experiences, knew little of a wom- 
an’s nature. For suddenly Roxana 
wrenched herself from his brotherly em- 
brace and stood before him blazing. 

“How could you? You cold-hearted 
wretch you! Turn the widow and the 
fatherless out into the cold world the 
first of February? I am ashamed of 
you!” 

Even then, in the fury of her on- 
slaught, Riley did not cringe. He 
smiled. 

“Don’t you see, Rock, dear? I— 
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Then for the first time he stumbled. 

“Well?” 

“I’m going to turn her out of her 
house, but—er—I’m going to take her 
into mine. The fact of it is, we’re going 
to be married.” He heaved a stentorian 
sigh of relief and steeled his eyes so as 
not to waver from his sister’s. 

For a long while they stood opposite 
to each other without blinking and with- 
out speech. The clock struck one cheer- 
fully. But the maiden felt herself dis- 
integrating, almost fainting. Visions of 
the past coursed like blood through her 
memory. Ah, she, too, had given up love 
and happiness for her only brother in 
the dim years ago, and now—and now— 
expression after expression chased each 
other over her withered features, each 
making them softer, tenderer, more wom- 
anly. At some time to each unmarried 
woman comes the delicate thought of all 
the unborn happiness that she has missed. 
And now her eyes filled, her lips quiv- 
ered and this time she melted into her 
brother’s arms like a tired child. She 
seemed suddenly to have lost all her an- 
gularity. 

“Oh, Riley,” she whispered, “ I—I’ll 
try to congratulate you—and be happy in 
it; but—but why do you turn her out? 
Can’t you live there, too? And—oh, © 
isn’t there a little room big enough for 
your own sister, who loves you and who 
hasn’t anybody else in the world but you, 
and who would like to help a little with 
the children’s mending—and—and . 
- “God bless my soul, Rock!” Riley 
couldn’t even see the hall light, it was so 
blurred. 

He couldn’t speak. He bent and kissed 
his sister on the lips. Then he stood to 
his greatest hight, his face glorified with 
joy. For he had taken his revenge, and 
he felt that it was complete. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 























The Future of the Historical Romance for the 


Stage 


By Julia Marlowe 


EVERAL newspapers recently quoted 
the writer as saying that she would 
produce no more book-made plays, 

believing that they spelled death to any 
development of the American drama 
along original lines. 

The statement attributed to me is only 
partly true. I do believe that the vogue 
of the book-made play, hastily put to- 
gether and thrown onto the stage to 
catch the tide of popularity which has 
lifted some current novel into its two 
hundred thousandth, must lower the 
standards of both the playwright and the 
audience. Many of the book-made plays 
have been drawn from novels which pos- 
sessed slight literary value. Others 
which were supposed to give dramatic 
form to a really meritorious and artistic 
work of fiction were so ill done that 
nothing of the charm of the original re- 
mained. As a result of these two classes 
of failures nobody now takes the dram- 
atized novel very seriously. The mine 
which might have provedaninexhaustible 
source of material and inspiration is 
practically worked out because it has 
been worked crudely and hastily. There 
is a reaction against accepting its prod- 
uct. 

The vogue of the book-made play was 
the result of two causes. The success of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda ” and “ Trilby,” 
books which possess a strong dramatic 
value capable of transference to the 
stage, turned the attention of managers 
and playwrights to other popular ro- 
mances of the day, some of which pos- 
sessed the dramatic value to an equal 
degree, while others had only their vogue 
as novels to tempt the playwright to 
them. Hence we got the book play made 
for box office purposes and the sub- 
sequent reaction against this type of 
drama. 

_ The second excuse for the type was the 
comparative inactivity during the last 
four or five years of the leading English 
and French playwrights. That created 





a scarcity in the play market of the world 
which made managers fairly desperate 
for material. The book play became a 
case of any port ina storm. The finan- 
cial returns were in several cases enor- 
mous, not because the plays in themselves 
were good—for in many instances they 
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were not—but because the tremendous 
success of the novels had piqued public 
curiosity and roused public interest to 
such a point that even an indifferent 
dramatization drew crowds. 

Tho a temporary reaction against it 
may have set in, I still have faith in the 
artistic possibilities of this type of drama. 
My faith in it is based not upon its re- 
cent popularity, but upon its venerable 
traditions. People seem to have over- 
looked the fact that it has such traditions. 
They are very glorious ones, as are all 
things that cluster around the supreme 
name of Shakespeare. He it was who 
wrote almost the first and certainly the 
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greatest of book-made plays. A glance 
at the appendices of Mr. Morley’s val- 
uable edition of the plays will reveal 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to the Eng- 
lish chroniclers for the themes of nearly 
all of the series of ten dramatic epics, be- 
ginning with “ King John” and ending 
with “ HenryVIII.” When he did not 
borrow directly from the chronicles for 
his historical dramas, he borrowed from 
plays that had been builded from the 
chronicles. Stupid and crude plays they 
were, too, by contrast with his own, but 
the material he found in them he illumi- 
nated and vitalized with the same fire 
and vigor that he infused into the dry-as- 
dust annals of Hall and Holinshed. 

It is a pity that some of our modern 
playwrights who have utilized history 
and historical romance for the purposes 
of the stage could not have gone at their 
task with something of the, great mas- 
ter’s sincerity and enthusiasm. It would 
be preposterous to expect from them any 
suggestion of his genius, but a conscien- 
tious and workmanlike handling of mate- 
rial might reasonably have been expected 
from writers who flourish mightily in an 
age that, among its other audacious 
achievements, has produced severe crit- 
ics of Shakespeare’s artistic methods 
(vide certain pronunciamentoes of Mr. 
W. D. Howells and Mr. Bernard Shaw). 

Study of Shakespeare’s plays in the 
light of what they really were, history 
and the romance of history adapted for 
the Elizabethan stage, will convince one 
of the great artistic and ethical value of 
this form of dramatic composition when 
it is the work of a master-hand. In 
Shakespeare’s chronicle plays we read 
history in its most engaging form. In 
his tragedies and comedies not dealing 
with professedly historical characters we 
still find trace of the book-made play, be- 
cause to Italian and French romances in 
prose and verse he was debtor for the es- 
sential thread of narrative in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and many other of his 
dramas. 

But it is in the plays which have eight 
English monarchs for their heroes that 
Shakespeare stands out as the supreme 
expert at manipulating books into plays 
—and such dreary books into such vivid 
plays. To express my own appreciation 
of the real office of the playwright who 
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chooses his subjects from book’ of his- 
tory and romance, I cannot do better 
than to quote those splendid lines of 
Carlyle’s, in which, speaking of the year 
1200, that year illuminated by Shake- 
speare with his “ King John,” he says: 

“‘ Behold, therefore, the England of the year 
1200 was no chimerical vacuity or dreamland, 
peopled with vaporous fantasms, Rymer’s Fe- 
dora, and Doctrines of the Constitution; but a 
green solid place that grew corn and several 
other things. The sun shone on it, the vicissi- 
tudes of seasons and human fortunes. Cloth 
was woven and worn, ditches were dug, fur- 
row fields plowed, and houses built. Day by 
day all men and cattle rose to labor, and night 
by night returned home to their several lairs. In 
wondrous Dualism, then as now, lived nations 
of breathing men, alternating in all ways be- 
twen life and death, between joy and sorrow, 
between rest and toil, between hope, reaching 
high as heaven, and fear deep as very 
hell.” 


In that passage, it seems to me, the 
maker of book-plays, of so-called his- 
torical plays, may read all his duty. And, 
to illustrate further my idea as to how 
supremely Shakespeare fulfilled his mis- 
sion, both as an artist and as a patriot, in 
his work of making plays from books, I 
want to quote again—this time from that 
invaluable and too-little-known work of 
Prof. Beverley E. Warner on “ English 
History in Shakespeare’s Plays.” In 
Chapter VI of that volume he says: 

“Tt is in vain that we attempt to unravel 
the anachronisms in these plays. For dates 
and accurate notation any English history may 
be read. It is our place and purpose only to 
show how brilliantly the poet illustrates the 
spirit of the age he treats, altho often at the 
expense of the letter of history. One should 
not read Shakespeare for the history, but hav- 
ing read the history, Shakespeare seems to 
make us understand it the better.” 


Coming down to a time much later 
than Shakespeare, but still a period long 
before the practice of making plays from 
books is generally supposed to have had 
much vogue, it is to be noted that almost 
every novel of Dickens ultimately found 
its way to the stage. Some, such as 
“ Bleak House” and “ Oliver Twist,” 
enjoyed a great and long-continued suc- 
cess. Others survived only a season or 


so, but long enough to fill the coffers of 
managers in England and 
From the dramatization of 


theatrical 
America. 
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his stories made in this country Dickens 
received no royalties. The fact was.the 
basis of some very outspoken complaints 
in his letters to friends at home while he 
was reading in America. The trick of 
dramatizing a book when its author was, 
for one reason or another, prominently in 
the public eye was followed then, and 
Dickens’ reading tours in this country 
were marked by hasty and utterly inade- 
quate dramatizations of some of his sto- 
ries. This infuriated him, altho it un- 
doubtedly helped greatly to advertise his 
tour. 

In England, where he could protect 
himself and enforce his rights as author, 
he took a considerable share in the dram- 
atization of his novels, and some of the 
plays were almost entirely the work of 
his hand. 

The greatest success achieved by a 
book-play is one seldom thought of in 
that light. One has but to name “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” The dramatization was 
made without Mrs. Stowe’s consent, and 
never won real approval from her. 
“ The Lady of the Camelias ” has proved 
almost as popular, and it was made from 
Dumas’ novel by the author. 

Several of Charles Reade’s novels 
were dramatized and acted with eminent 
success. At least one of Wilkie Collins’ 
heroines stepped out of the pages of his 
most successful book, “ The New Mag- 
dalen,” and had a great vogue on the 
stage. Two or three of Scott’s stories 
were adapted for the stage, and for many 
years furnished splendid vehicles for the 
actresses of half a century ago. - Nearly 
twenty-five years ago Sir Henry Irving 
appeared in a dramatization of Gold- 
smith’s “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and 
his success in a stage version of Bulwer’s 
“ Eugene Aram ” is a matter of theatrical 
history. Some time before the present 
day rage for dramatizing novels set in 
in its fury. I appeared in a beautiful and 
reverent adaptation by Elwyn Barron of 
George Eliot’s “ Romola,” which enjoyed 
a fine. success artistically, but not. finan- 
cially. 

Since Mary Tudor passed into stage 
history and became, what she promises 
to remain, a really unique and significant 


figure among heroines of the drama, the © 


first idea of her theatrical possibilities 
has been claimed by many people in 
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many cities. It is like the way a discov- 
ery or an invention seems to be made 
simultaneously in half a dozen different 
quarters after it has been tentatively 
launched by some one person. I have 
no doubt that there are at least a score 
of American critics and dramatists who 
are convinced that Mary’s stage possi- 
bilities struck them before they did any- 
body else. As a matter of fact, the char- 
acter is mine by right of reward of merit. 
I cannot tell how many novels I have 
read for half a dozen years past in the 
hope of coming upon a heroine who 
should be mine by right of discovery. 
It was a weary, weary business. So 
persistently did I follow the policy of 
keeping in touch with English and Amer- 
ican fiction as it came from the presses 
that many publishers put me on their 
lists of those to whom they sent proof 
sheets. As a result I got novels by the 
bale. When I could not read them my- 
self I turned them over to discriminating 
members of my staff and company, who 
good-naturedly read them and made 
brief reports on them to me. The nov- 
els I read myself or by proxy must num- 
ber scores and scores. The obscurity of 
a book or writer made no difference. If 
we came upon his book, and if the first 
half dozen pages betrayed any literary 
or constructive qualities, it was read 
patiently and thoroughly. At least once 
we talked too soon about the dramatic 
possibilities of a book—I mean before we 
had contracted for the stage rights of it 
—and as a result another producer 
slipped in and bought it away from us. 

After all this novel reading I truly 
believe I could write a complete his- 
tory of American and English fiction as 
it has manifested itself during the last 
six or eight years. At last the compen- 
sation came in the person of the Princess 
Mary, a creature of infinite variety and a 
character in portraying which it is pos- 
sible for an actress to delineate about all 
the feminine emotions—you know what 
I mean—coquetry, tenderness, cruelty, 
rage, offended pride, grief, self-sacrifice, 
joy, and, finally, that gentle and willing 
self-abnegation which is the last and 
sweetest attribute of womanhood. 

If I am asked what I think of that bad 
temper of Mary’s, I suppose after her 
marriage to Brandon she may have had 
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more than one drawn battle with him. 
Not even the greatest love makes people 
over entirely, and the married Duchess 
probably had just as many struggles with 
her own willful heart as did the heart- 
free Princess. But the real Mary Tudor 
of history was a woman of such fine, 
solid qualities that no doubt she found 
a legitimate outlet for her abundant en- 
ergies in the routine which the wife of 
a great English nobleman had to follow 
in those days when ladies of the high- 
est degree did not disdain a close super- 
vision of their own domestic affairs. I 
have often thought how large a figure 
in the pages of English history she 
would have been if she had come 
into the great position which fell to 
her two nieces, Mary and Elizabeth. 
She was like all those Tudors— 
strong-brained, strong-willed, and need- 
ing only an opportunity to make a deep 
impress upon the intellectual life of their 
time. Mary’s marriage must have been 
a famously happy one, for an old 
print of her and Brandon which I found 
in London last summer they were repre- 
sented as holding hands in the most 
lover-like way imaginable. Poor Mary 
has never been able to live down her 
reputation for using highly spiced lan- 
guage, tho in our play we did the best 
we could for her by cutting out several 
startling oaths which the playwright 
wanted to introduce. For weeks after 
my decision to eliminate the strong lan- 
guage had been made public I got let- 
ters from all over the country commend- 
ing that course. It was rather a fine 
commentary on the taste of the Ameri- 
can public. After all, they like what 
is clean and sweet, even if they do 
from time to time give over the heroines 
of Shakespeare for the woes of women 
with dubious pasts. I am far from say- 
ing that many of the fin-de-siécle play- 
wrights have not treated these stern 
questions of morality in a convincing 
fashion; but after all is said, what do 
they really achieve, except to enforce the 
rather self-evident proposition that fire 
burns and that the piper must be paid? 
The role of the Princess is very 
arduous, physically as well as mentally. 
Physically because she is a violent crea- 
ture who never spares herself when her 
temper is roused and who enforces her 
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declarations by a perfect fusillade with 
whatever lies nearest to hand, be it books, 
embroidery frames, lingerie or slippers. 
And you know there is nothing so ex- 
hausting as giving way to outbursts of 
temper. That is an idea I had enforced 
upon me when I was a very small child, 
and as a result I have been spared in the 
course of my hard-working career a 
good many heartaches and a vast amount 
of physical suffering. It is so much 
more sensible to laugh—sarcastically, if 
you will—but in any case to laugh when 
things go wrong and when you are con- 
fronted with a grievous disappointment. 
And certainly it is quite as satisfactory. 
It accomplishes just as much and doesn’t 
involve the penalty of jangled nerves and 
sick body. Mentally, the role of Mary 
is exhausting, not because her character 
is subtle or intricate, for contradictory as 
she is she certainly is not intellectually 
puzzling, but because I have played her 
so long. It is two years now since she 
was introduced to the public, and the 
strain of harping on one string night 
after night as I have done becomes 
very trying. One grows so intimate 
with the lines that they all but leave one 
through sheer familiarity. The most 
arduous part I ever played, physically 
and intellectually, was that of Mary in 
“For Bonnie Prince Charlie.” After 
the great scene in that play I used to 
leave the stage feeling as if some- 
thing in my chest had given way, 
so intense had been the emotional and 
physical strain of the scene. Unless | 
led the calmest, evenest life possible off 
the stage I do not believe I could long 
withstand the stress of playing such 
vigorous roles as that of Mary Tudor. 
More than once in the course of last 
year I have all but wept for the memory 
of my gentle Rosalind and Viola; I do so 
long to play them again. But, believe 
me, I gave the public Shakespeare season 
after season, and tho the verdict upon 
my studies of his heroines was most kind 
and a source of great inspiration to me, 
I really earned little more than a fair liv- 
ing. And look at the profits that accrue 
from these semi-romantic, semi-historic 
plays! They are almost beyond belief— 
the gross intake running into the hun- 
dreds of thousands for one simple little 
love comedy about a Princess with a tem- 
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per who was tamed by a man with a will 
of his own and a quiet way of enforcing 
his own personality. You might, by the 
same token, say that this is all that “ The 
Taming of the Shrew” is about, and it 
has lasted these three hundred years, so 
perhaps Mr. Major and Mr. Kester 
builded much better than they knew. 
The best things of the future will be 
those in which we shall have mental ac- 
tion instead of physical action. That 
time will come; in fact, it has already 
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begun. When I first went upon the 
stage I thought there was no poetry in 
modern life, with its lack of outward 
pomp and show, but after some experi- 
ence I have found that scenery, dresses 
and all such details amount to very little 
with me. What actually counts is my 
feeling ; what the character is to me; how 
far I am the character. So in all plays, 
I believe that treatment is everything and 
that the plot should be subservient to it. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


Sacred Music in Italy 


By Dom. Lorenzo Perosi 
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[Abbé Perosi is the young Italian priest whose compositions, “'The Resurrection of Christ” and “The 
Passion of Christ,” have placed him at the forefront of living composers. He is now Perpetual Di- 
rector of the Sistine Chapel at the Vatican.—Ep1ToR.] 


T cannot be denied that Italy has rea- 
son to be proud of a fine page in the 
history of sacred music. Nor can it 

be denied that at present she finds her- 
self with regard to this kind of music 
in a most ungratifying condition. Our 
churches, particularly in the south, use 
music which the greater part of the time 
is absolutely unfitting. There is, how- 
ever, a revival in this noble branch of art, 
and I wish in these few lines which I am 
writing to give a little historic sketch of 
this new breath of life, as well as of the 
principal causes of the bad state of our 
sacred music. : 

Abbé Amelli, leader of the new move- 
ment, wears the gown of St. Benedict, 
and is now Prior of the celebrated monas- 
tery dedicated to that saint. In 1877, 
however, the year in which he com- 
menced to wave in Italy the flag of Ce- 
cilianismo, he was at the head of the Am- 
brosiana library of Milan. In that city 
he founded the first sacred music review, 
Musica Sacra, a monthly publication with 
sheets of music for the organ or the voice 
as appendix. It was he who gathered in 
1880 in the monumental church of St. 
Paul, in Milan, the first sacred music 
congress, in which the finest musical in- 
tellect of Italy took part, and in which 
the first modern organ with a full regis- 
ter of octaves and a pedal of 27 notes 
was inaugurated. Before that time there 
had never been seen in Italy an organ 


with pedals and with the necessary de- 
velopment for the execution of works 
such as those of Bach, Mendelssohn and 
all modern composers. 

The illustrious companion of Abbé 
Amelli, Signor Pier Constantino Remon- 
dini, a lawyer of Genoa, excelled in that 
branch of art which regards the organ, 
and in the columns of the Musica Sacra 
fought gallantly for the reform of that 
instrument. It is all his initiative that 
a large English electric Trice organ, di- 
vided into three sections, one separate 
from the other, was set up in the new 
church of the Immaculate Conception at 
Genoa. This is the largest and most im- 
portant organ at present existing in the 
peninsula. In 1883 Abbé Amelli gath- 
ered another very important Internation- 
al Congress at Arezzo in Tuscany to 
honor the memory of Guido Monaco 
Aretino, the illustrious glory of Italian 
music. At this congress arose a famous 
question between the Haberl of Ratisbon 
and the Benedictines of Solesmes regard- 
ing the Gregorian chants, which have al- 
ways been cultivated with great love by 
the school of Solesmes and which were 
illustrated in the Perleographie Musicale, 
which is unique of its kind. 

Abbé Amelli, after having worked 
hard, in 1885 retired to Montecassino 
and was succeeded for a short time in the 
Sacred Music Review by Giovanni Te- 
baldini, then a student in Milan, and he 
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in his turn by Maestro Giuseppe Gallig- 
nani, only just then nominated as Di- 
rector of the Musical Chapel of the 
Cathedral of Milan. Meanwhile Tebal- 
dini was the first Italian to go to the su- 
perior school of sacred music at Ratis- 
bon, and in 1889, the year after, he was 
nominated to the Basilica of San Marco, 
in Venice, where he founded a Schola 
Cantorum, which institution, little by lit- 
tle, took root in other towns, principally 
through the efforts of Tebaldini, who 
spared no fatigue in the good work with 
lectures and lessons in singing in the va- 
rious congresses. But the greatest im- 
pulse to the movement was given by the 
national congress which gathered in 
Milan in 1890, where magnificent chorals 
and organ recitals were given. This con- 
gress was made especially successful by 
Count Francesco Luzani Cernuschi, a 
munificent patron of sacred music; 
Maestro Giuseppe Terrabugio, pupil of 
the Rheinberger of Munich; Maestro 
Enrico Bossi, the present celebrated Di- 
rector of the Musical Lyceum of Venice, 
and Maestro Giuseppe Gallignani, the 
present Director of the Giuseppe Verdi 
Conservatory of Milan, who directed all 
the splendid choral execution and the 
general work of the congress. After this 
brilliant assembly another followed at 
Parma in 1894 under the same auspices, 
but this was not as satisfactory as that 
of Milan. 

Maestro Tebaldini having brought 
about the reforms in the Chapel of San 


Marco, in Venice, after encountering - 


much direct and indirect opposition, 
passed on to the Chapel of the Santo at 
Padua to carry out the same program. 
At Venice the present writer succeeded 
to the heredity of Maestro Tebaldini and 
stayed from 1894 to 1899, until nomi- 
nated Perpetual Director of the Sistine 
Chapel at the Vatican. In the musical 
chapel of the Duomo of Milan the re- 
forms were introduced with much suc- 
cess through the intelligent work of 
Maestro Giuseppe Gallignani, carried on 
later by his successor, Maestro Salvatore 
Gallotti. 

Rome, from where were issued the 
best decrees regarding sacred music from 
competent authorities, has, unfortunate- 
ly, always remained very backward in ac- 
cepting them herself. But, all the same, 
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capable men have never been lacking to 
help bring about a healthy restoration in 
the churches of the Eternal City. Father 
Angelo De-Santi worked much and with 
some success for this and fostered. the 
love of the Gregorian chants and the 
polifonia in the Vatican Seminary, with 
a musical chapel for the purpose. With 
his little Schola Cantorum he gave many 
recitals, even before the Holy Father, to 
the satisfaction of all. But with the ex- 
ception of details here and there, the bet- 
terment of sacred music desired by His 
Holiness has never been possible in the 
center of Catholicism. 

There is no doubt that one of the very 
first causes of this must be ascribed to 
the enormous quantity of functions held 
in Rome, with the consequent impossibil- 
ity of having every time and everywhere 
perfect execution. Then there is, in ad- 
dition, the habit that the people have of 
going to ceremonies in the churches, not 
to assist at the divine office, but to hear 
a popular concert gratis. So to satisfy 
the masses music is given of ancient date, 
where the virtuoso makes his trills by 
badly maltreating the words of the holy 
text and repeating them without end. 
Much is hoped, however, from a new 
commission founded by the Cardinal 
Vicar Respighi, composed of well-known 
musicians, such as Filippo Capocci, the 
clever organist of St. John Lateran; 
Baron Rudolf Kanzler, a passionate mu- 
sician, as well as a notable scientist, and 
Monsignor Respighi, who made himself 
recently famous in a brilliant discussion 
with Haberl, of Ratisbon. 

In Naples and Palermo sacred music 
is at even a lower ebb, because the fur- 
ther south one goes the worse the educa- 
tion in music becomes. In the above 
mentioned cities there are still used 
church organs worthy of street plavers, 
with bells, bass drums, bird calls and all 
those expedients, certainly not musical, 
but which please the masses. 

Coming to the causes of this decadence 
of sacred music in Italy, one is, certainly, 
the salaries which are given to organists 
and directors of chapels. Outside the 
cathedrals of Milan, Venice, Padua, 
Loreto, where the directors may receive 
from $600 to $800 a year, all the others 
have absolutely ridiculous remuneration, 
from $80 to $100 or less. It must be 




















noted that every chapel has a minimum 
of one hundred services annually, which 
must be sufficiently well prepared for 
with good voices. I know the master 
of a chapel of an important cathedral in 
Italy who receives $15 a year and has 
services in which the accompaniment is 
orchestral. How can an artist thus live? 
How can a young man who has musical 
talent devote himself to sacred music 
when he has nothing but starvation to 
look forward to? 

Another cause of the bad music which 
is heard in our churches is the lack of 
good instruments. If the organ is good 
the organist loves it and studies it, but 
if it is bad he abandons every idea of 
cultivating his art in the strains of such 
an instrument. If one excepts rare cases 
where large donations or bequests have 
rendered possible the construction of 
good organs, ninety out of one hundred 
churches in Italy have organs on which 
it is an absolute impossibility to play ef- 
fectively. Because of their delicate con- 
struction organs need periodical over- 
hauling. But in Italy such a thing is 
never dreamed of, and if they have to be 
looked after they are put in the hands of 
the first ignoramus who happens along, 
who for a contract of ten dollars, if he 
gets even that, makes a general cure— 
that is, a general massacre. 

I have played organs of antique con- 
struction which, altho of impossible 
mechanism, had some interesting and un- 
common stops, such as the principale, the 
vox humana, etc. I repeat I have played 
these organs after having been restored, 
and I found that the pipes of very good 
metal had been changed into tin, and the 
sounds were consequently made hard 
and vulgar, but the authorities were all 
contentment because the organ played 
with more force. I have seen organs in 
the province of Romagna of only three 
octaves and four pedals and sixty or so 
pipes, but what music they were intended 
for it is difficult to say. On the other 
hand, thousands of dollars are spent on 
bells. Many churches which possess no 
less than eight heavy bells certainly have 
wornout, broken down organs, the reason 
perhaps being that it is much easier to 
have a good professor of bell ringing 
than of organ playing. Thus first-class 
manufacturers, such as Vegezzi-Boni, of 
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Turin, Tamburini, of Crema, and many 
others, cannot have occasion to build or- 
gans of great range as do those of Paris 
and London and Europe generally. In 
Italy it is expected that a church can get 
a great organ for $2,000, while in France 
no house will build a large instrument of 
three keyboards with forty or so regis- 
ters for less than $20,000. 

Another reason for the deficiency in 
good execution is the want of vocal in- 
struction. The voices employed at pres- 
ent, which are very often disagreeable, 
belong to persons who do not read one 
note of music and so sing all their lives 
by ear a small repertory:of the usual 
masses and psalms. 

But we are always returning to the 
financial question. I was for five years 
Master of the Chapel of St. Mark’s, Ven- 
ice, one of those which has the largest 
funds at its disposal. Even there the 
singers, who have an average of 200 most 
important services in the year, receive 
only $40 annually. 

A last reason for the decadence is 
found in the continual obligation im- 
posed on competent masters to execute 
music which does not conform to the 
nobility of art. I should be too diffuse if 
I described the singular cases which have 
happened to me alone in the years in 
which I was in various chapels through- 
out Italy to assist in the work of popular- 
izing good music. 

From what I have written it will be 
seen that there can be no revival of good 
art in the peninsula, with good chapels 
and good execution, until we have— 

Ist. Young men of musical capacity 
who will devote themselves with enthu- 
siasm and sacrifice to the noble cause of 
sacred music. 

2d. The salaries of the masters of 
chapels raised to a minimum on which 
it is possible to live, many expenses in 
illuminations and decorations being sup- 
pressed. 

ad. A reduction in the number of serv- 
ices so that it will not be necessary to 
sing three masses in one morning, as in 
the Giulia Chapel at the Vatican. 

4th. No more insistence on the giving 
of bad music, the choice being left to the 
maestro into whose hands the chapel has 
been intrusted. 

I believe that, little by little, the con- 
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sciousness of many superiors in the 
churches who now oppose the move- 
ment is awakening, and if we keep to 
the wise dispositions of the highest au- 
thority we shall have no more cause to 
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turn red with shame when we enter and 
assist at a function in our churches, 
whether at Rome or at the extreme limits 
of Italy. 


Rome, ITaty. 


Life at Peking 


By the Rev. J. L. Whiting 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTER(AN Boarp AT PFKING 


HILE the wise diplomatists at 
Peking have been wrinkling 
their brows over the knotty Chi- 

nese problem, two women quietly slipped 
a knot which may be the undoing of 
many tangles. As might be expected, an 
American woman took the initiative. 
Precedent, that specter which hovers 
above the Celestial Empire, and has 
proved such a foe to Chinese progress, 
makes any turning from the ancestral 
path very difficult in that land. It was 
therefore with many misgivings that 
Mrs. Conger, wife of the American Min- 
ister to China, recently sent out invita- 
tions to ten Chinese princesses for a 
luncheon at the American Legation. She 
remembered that never before had Chi- 
nese royalty sat at table with “ outer bar- 
barians;” that some of these ladies had 
never even seen these white strangers in 
their land, but had doubtless heard of 
them as pale creatures with blue eyes and 
red hair, who lived on milk and white su- 


gar, who wore clothes that were too. 


tight for them, and spoke a diabolical 
tongue, and whose very glance was full 
of danger to any self-respecting lady. To 
go to their homes, to breathe the same air, 
which might bear countless magic in- 
fluences, to sit at table with them and 
partake of their incomprehensible food 
would certainly require great bravery 
and independence. Mrs. Conger real- 
ized this and would not have been sur- 
prised at polite regrets from the entire 
company. 

The lady of highest rank who was in- 
vited was Jung Shou, the Princess Impe- 
rial, adopted daughter of the Empress 
Dowager. Whether she was influenced 
in her decision by the shrewd old Em- 
press, or by mere curiosity, we cannot 
say; but in spite of all the evils which 
might come upon her as a result of this 





bold step, she decided to ignore prece- 
dent and accept the invitation. Her ex- 
ample was followed by all the other prin- 
cesses. 

At the appointed time a brilliant pro- 
cession of yellow and red sedan chairs 
gorgeously trimmed with gold, red, blue 
and green, carts with mounted outriders, 
soldiers in gay uniform, and the very 
modest array of four hundred and sixty- 
one servants, filed through the Legation 
gates. Mrs. Conger had reason to know 
the exact number of attachés, for in ac- 
cordance with Chinese custom she gave 
each one a tip. 

Ten American ladies were invited to 
hel; Mrs. Conger in entertaining her 
royal guests. After the greetings the 
ladies were ushered into a_ beautifully 
decorated dining room, where all stood 
while Mrs. Conger offered the following 
toast: “ Let us drink of the crystal wa- 
ters of this land to the health of the Em- 
press Dowager and the Emperor, and to 
the peace and prosperity of their people.” 
This toast, which was given in English, 
was interpreted by one of the guests who 
spoke Chinese. The Princess Imperial, 
lifting her glass with both hands to her 
eyes, responded in her native tongue and 
her words were then translated into Eng- 
lish : “ I take the place of the Royal Dow- 
ager, who sends her thanks and greetings 
to this company, and hopes that the pleas- 
ant relations which now exist between 
America and China will continue through 
endless ages.” The toast was then 
drunk in the “crystal water from Jade 
Spring Mountain.” A social hour fol- 
lowed, with a brief musical program. 
Then the royal guests, after many ex- 
pressions of friendly regard, took their 
departure. 

This little social gathering in Peking 
was full of importance. It opened the 





























eyes of those who were blinded by ig- 
norance and superstition. It disproved 
what the princesses had half believed and 
half feared, that to look upon these 
dreaded “ foreign devils,” and especially 
to associate with them, would bring ca- 
lamity and disgrace. It freed the minds 
that had been imprisoned, and opened to 
them new doors of interest. It changed 
their attitude from suspicion to admira- 
tion for their white sisters, and kindled 
a desire to know more of these outsiders, 
hv had proved to be friends instead o 
floes. 

Two weeks had not passed when the 
Princess Imperial invited the American 
ladies who had been her hostesses to 
meet the Chinese princesses at her home. 
This was an act unprecedented in Chi- 
nese history. The reception to the ladies 
of the diplomatic circle, given by the Em- 
press Dowager some time ago, was po- 
litical in purpose, and social equality was 
not conceded to the foreigners. That a 
Chinese lady next in rank to the Empress 
Dowager should invite to her home on 
terms of social equality ladies of any for- 
eign country was suggestive of a social 
millennium at Peking. 

When the ladies arrived at the palace 
they were greeted with great friendliness 
by the princesses. The Empress Dow- 
ager, altho not present, evidently wished 
to express her good will. Scarcely were 
the ladies seated when two little round 
baskets were brought in. One was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Conger and one to Ma- 
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dame Uchida, the Japanese Minister's 
wife, who was also a guest of honor. 
Each basket contained a tiny black pug 
dog! These little ceratures were gor- 
geously attired in red satin harnesses, 
and gold bells and collars, upon which 
were engraved in Chinese characters, 
‘Compliments of Her Majesty, Empress 
Dowager of China.” 

Some foreign customs had evidently 
pleased the Chinese hostesses, for the 
banquet which followed, tho thoroughly 
Chinese in menu, was served in Ameri- 
can style. Knives, forks, plates, table- 
cloth and napkins replaced the carved 
chopsticks and bowls, bare, highly pol- 
ished table, and dampened finger doily of 
native society functions. To the ladies 
was served the following remarkable 
menu: Birds’ nest soup, roast duck, 
sharks’ fins, rolls, fish croquettes, string 
beans, fungus, stewed pith of bamboo, 
red fruit jelly, cup cakes, ducks’ kidneys, 
fried clams, sliced cucumbers, sprouts 
of bamboo-root, roast lamb, shredded 
chicken, green peas, shrimp fritters, ham 
and scones, chicken soup with isinglass. 

It is hard now to estimate the full sig- 
nificance of these two social events in 
China. This at least can be said: The 
fact that they were possible at all indi- 
cates a radical departure from the former 
policy of seclusion, and points to a more 
rational attitude on the part of the Celes- 
tials, and a more wholesome relation be- 
tween China and America. 

Pexine, Curna. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp 
Ix 
By Prof. John J. McCook 


Or Trinity CoL_ece 


RAMPS are like travelers in 
general. Some recall only the 
pleasant things, some only the 

unpleasant ; some forget nothing. To the 
first the life is all gay. A German tramp, 
recalling in a conversation with me his 
two or three “wanderjahre” in the 
Rhine valley, fairly drew in his breath 
with delight at the recollection of the 
delicious odor of the grape blossoms, and 
plainly regretted nothing. But a friend 
of his who had tried the same route, lis- 
tening to his enthusiasm, shook his head 


doubtfully and expressed his complete 
satisfaction at being done with it all; and 
I have the written verdict of an American 
ex-tramp: “ For genuine 18-carat misery 
commend me to tramping.” 

Roving Bill has moods corresponding 
with his experiences, which are highly 
contrasted. We have been witnesses of 
his all but ecstatic joy in the calm, syl- 
van retreat on a quiet Sunday morning 
in June, and of his unaffected content 
on the road when creature comforts 
abounded ; but he is not insensible to the 
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frequent miseries of his life, and now 
and then the “ disease of longing ” crops 
out. ’ 

After his New England tour, the mere 
sight of a Pennsylvania oil derrick de- 
lights him, and in the midst of old fa- 
miliar surroundings he makes that heroic 
attempt at a settled business life the 
speedy and dramatic ending of which has 
already been recorded. “1 am tiard of 
the road,” he had said, “and am going 
to make a bold stand to hold out. {£ am 
sure that intemperance will not hold me 
back;” and again, 


“T am getting tiard of Roaming around and 
I would be Happy indeed if I only had a per- 
manent Home. [ am satisfied I could apre- 
ciate a Regular Home, but will haft to do what 
God intends for me to do.” 


It is midwinter when he makes the 
new plunge back to trampdom, and no 
mere extracts can give the picture as it 
stands—to us pretty nearly all shadow— 
and to him plainly not ail sunshine, in 
spite of his manifest contentment at his 
newly recovered liberty. 

His first bulletin is dated January 15, 
1894: “1 am stoping by a camp fire to- 
day; to cold to travel.” But he has 
“lots of company, and it is as good as a 
circus to hear the conversation! ” 

February 2d he has: “ Walked twen- 
ty miles through rain to F ; got there 
about 8 p.m., very cold, found the police 
station, got lodging that night. ‘There 
was 32 bums in that station, and one 
night’s stay was the limit.” I wonder 
whether it smelled as some police sta- 
tions do, and was as full of predatory in- 
sects, and the shouts and songs of drunk- 
ards as some that I know. 

He had written me a long letter, but 
the rain of that tramp had soaked 
through everything and ruined the man- 
uscript. But with patient industry he 
repairs the loss and hammers out eight 
closely written pages. 

Then follows an itinerary of five days, 
aggregating 420 miles by rail and 96 
afoot—one unbroken line of “ blustering 
days;” herds of bums shivering by camp 
fires, marched to police stations, marched 
out to the corporate limits, fed sometimes 
—once in a hotel—sometimes going hun- 
gry; floundering through snowy roads, 
making long “jumps” in open freight 
cars; sleeping in brick yards, smoke 
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houses, vacant dwellings, station nouses. 

Nevertheless, ““ most every house gave 
them something,” the hobos told him, 
for “the people are very charitable.” 
And even the law itself could abate its 
customary rigors, for in one place where 
two hours of stone breaking was cus- 
tomarily required for a night’s lodging at 
the station, “1 mended,” he says, * an 
umbrella for a policeman and got relieved 
of my task.” 

And, finally, at the end of his pilgrim- 
age was his old home, where he has a 
“brother and a married sister and a 
niece. You see I am at home there,” 
he exclaims. “ My dear mother lies buried 
here in Elm Grove Cemetery.” His nu- 
merous relatives give him all their work. 
He seems likely to take root once more 
in his native soil. 

But no. Before the letter is ended, he 
exclaims: “ I don’t know how long I will 
stay here—I don’t think I will remain 
more than a month more.” The boom 
was out of the town, business was dull— 
in fact, one reads it between the lines, 
life itself was stale and flat. The bird 
that had tasted freedom was not tolerant 
of the cage. And that very spring, so 
he tells me a year later, he was “ with a 
circus for three months” and “had a 
great experience;” and then graduated 
into a woolen mill where he remained a 
while ; then off to another similar job in 
another place, where he was “ overseer of 
carding.” 

But he had had “a very bad cough 


‘during the winter,” and “had done no 


tramping since leaving the circus.” 
Moreover, this last venture had left him, 
he ruefully remarks: “ As wealthy when 
I quit as when I commenced;” he had 
“got enough;” it was “about time to 
settle down somewheres.” “ Don’t you 
think it will be a wise conclusion?” he 
asks. And then he straightway pro- 
ceeds to tell me that he is negotiating for 
another job. “Superintendent of a 
woolen mill in C . Tennessee! ” 

For eighteen months, in fact, he left 
me in doubt whether he were in the old 
job or the new—whether I should hear 
from him next, if ever, as a smug capi- 
talist, or a hobo; and only in September, 
1895, was the suspense removed. Then 
came a letter from a city in Indiana in- 
closing a card, with gorgeous red, white 
and blue edge, whereon was inscribed 

















his name, street and number. Concern- 
ing the happenings of the long interval 
of silence not a word was said. He was 
working in a canning establishment at 
$1.25 a day, but was to leave that the 
next day for a job on the iron work of a 
new building, where he said: “I think I 
will get better pay if I can do the work.” 
And once more he tells me: 


“T am getting tiard of romeing around. I 
have seen about all the Country it is possible 
to see and it would only be a repetition of 
scenery to go over the ground again; but if I 
should get out of work and Hard up I may 
go South. When I get out of work and finan- 
cially Busted I think there is no other alterna- 
tive only to take to the Road.” 


I fully expected from his very protest 
that the winter birds would have him for 
a companion on their yearly trip; I re- 
called his own happy words of earlier 
days, “ The sun is just coming up; I will 
soon go down into the town, and they 
will hear my baritone voice in all the 
streets and in every nook and corner, 
‘Umbrellas and Parisols to mend, to 
mend!’ ”—and I pictured my friend once 
more in contact with nature, enjoying 
quiet industry with intervals of abundant 
repose in the midst of the trees and the 
flowers and the genial hospitality of the 
sunny South. 

It was not so to be. He was next 
heard from in a comfortable home pro- 
vided by the gratitude of a nation, where 
again, as usual, everything delighted at 
first, but soon palled, compelling at least 
two separate flights, for minor jaunts of 
a few hundred miles, followed by willing 
returns. From thence I have had fre- 
quent letters—the most recent dated Oc- 
tober 17th. In many ways they are not 
as interesting as the ones from the road. 
He has established. relations once more 
with a newspaper, and, according to his 
own testimony, is “ getting considerable 
notoriety as a writer and a humorist.” 
He even has “a free pass on. the city 
street car lines.” 

But, in spite of all these bourgeois 
symptoms, the bird is again plainly beat- 
ing against the bars, and how long they 
will hold him I cannot say. 

But one of his letters has an inclosure 
which exhibits the old pathos of the road 
in such touching and striking fashion 
that I transcribe it almost entire. He has 
sent me other verses, but I cannot find 
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the slightest merit in them. Portions of 
this seem almost too good, but I have not 
been able to trace them to other author- 
ship. 


THE TRAMP’S SOLILOQUY. 


And men are housed and in their place, 
In snug and happy rest, 

Save the tramp, who walks with weary pace 
The highway’s frozen breast. 


His limbs that tremble with the cold, 
Shrink from the Comeing Storm; 
But underneath his rugged fold 
His heart beats quick and warm. 


He hears the laugh of those who sit 
In home’s contented air, 

He sees the busy Shadows flit 
Across the window’s glare. 


His heart is full of love unspent, 
His eyes are wet and dim; 

For in those circles of content 
There is. no room for him. 


He clasps his hands and looks above, 
He makes the bitter cry: 

“ All are happy in their love, 
All are beloved but I!” 


Across the threshold streams the light 
Expectant o’er his track; 

No door is opened in the night, 
To bid him welcome back. 


Our frames are worn and little worth, 
And hard our rugged hands; 

We struggle for our hold on earth 
With the storms of many lands. 


Say that we curse if you will, 

That the tavern and harlot possess our gains, 
On the surface fioats what we do of ill, 

At the bottom the manhood remains. 


I wash my hands, I bathe my brow; 
I see the sun on hill and plain. 
The old allegiance claims me now, 

The old content returns again. 


One of his poems is entitled an “ Ode 
to Soldier’s Beer.” Acknowledging a 
printed paper of mine on “ Pauperism 
and Whisky,” he is good enough to say 
that “the facts cannot be denied;” and 
then he adds: “ I myself am not much of 
a whisky drinker. My favorite drink is 
ale or beer.” But, “I no longer partake 
so much of any kind of drink as I use to 
in former years,” and “sometimes, I 
think, I will make up my mind to let it 
alone entirely,”—which he is sure he 
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could easily do—“ It would be no trouble 
or discomode me in the least.” 

However, he makes this admission: 
“Tt has in my life and experience caused 
me a great deal of trouble and bitter ex- 
periences ; ” and then he gives the follow- 
ing bit of biography: “ My first experi- 
ence in drinking was after my enlistment 
in the army. My mother was a great 
temperance advocate, and said many a 
time she would rather follow one of 
her boys to his grave than to see him 
come home drunk; but she saw it before 
she died, and it nearly broke her heart. 
I often think of her and her teachings in 
my lonely hours.” 

Let no one be surprised at these tender 
reminiscences. Men rarely break entire- 
ly loose from them. Listen to any mis- 
sion speaker in the slums and you will 
find that “ home ” and “ mother ” are his 
piéces de résistance: when he wishes to be 
sure of making a hit he falls back upon 
them. And the favorite songs and hymns 
of these nomadic folk look the same way. 
I once heard a drunken tramp in the 
Hartford police station singing at the top 
of his voice: “ Where is My Wandering 
Boy To-night?” And he paused for a 
moment at the close of the refrain, low- 
ered his head, and soliloquized: “In 
jail;” then started again with what 
sounded like a little quaver in his voice, 
tho it may have been only a fancy of my 
own: 


“Once he was pure as the morning ‘ ew 
As he sat on his mother’s knee.” 


But three years earlier our friend was 
more explicit in his admissions. Just 
after the Fourth of July celebration I had 
written him as follows: 


“Your postal card of July 6th leads me to 
suppose that you may have met with one of 
those sudden vicissitudes incident to the life 
which you are following and I have guessed 
that experiences similar to those of Troy, some 
time ago described by you, may have been at 
the bottom of it. In a word, that you may 
have been celebrating the Fourth of July and 
your prosperity by drinking more than was 
good for you—with all that that usually im- 
plies. I am curious to know whether my con- 
jecture is correct.” 


And, four days after, he replied: 


Your conjectures were correct 
I was exceedingly pros- 
I met and 


“Yes, sir! 
to a certain extent. 
perous on the 3d and 4th inst. 
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made many good friends through my Patriot- 
ism and devotion to my Native Land. And in 
other ways I no doubt partook to freely of the 


flowing Bowl. Yet at the same time keeping 
my equalibraum. I am verry quite and 
gentlemanly in such a state.” 


And in this connection it is comforting 
to be reminded how rich and poor may 
meet together with one only law for all, 
spite of what we sometimes hear: “ I al- 
ways make friends with police officers,” 
says “ Roaveing Bill; ” “ I have had them 
when I got a little too much, to take me to 
my hotel.” And we shall not question 
his further statement: “One cause of 
my misfortune and poverty at times is my 
liberality and Big Heart!” 

A few weeks later he is still more ex- 
plicit and sweeping: “As you say all 
that are Hard up now have been intem- 
perate, or to lavish in some way.” 

And I have before me the written opin- 
ion of another, younger than Bill and less 
widely traveled, albeit no mean authority 
in matters of the road. It was given 
one Sunday afternoon when he had called 
with the apparent purpose of displaying 
his prowess at begging. He entered my 
library, reeling under the double weight . 
of alcohol and a bundle of clothes. He 
threw the latter down on the floor before 
me much as a cat lays a mouse at the 
feet of its mistress, with a “ See there!” 
and a look of pleased but embarrassed 
pride: “ What the —— I’ll do with them 
I don’t know,” he exclaimed. 

And sure enough! There were two 


- pairs of flannel shirts, three of drawers, 


four of socks, one vest, five neckties, and 
an excellent pair of patent leather shoes, 
all “ bummed ” from a “ inechanic ” who 
had given them to him in order that he 
might have “a front ” wherewith to ap- 
ply for work in a factory. And only the 
day before he had brought another parcel, 
secured in the same way, and containing: 
One black suit, complete; one black coat 
and vest; one pair light trousers; one 
black derby hat ; one brown hat; one pair 
russet colored shoes ; two suits of under- 
clothes ; three shirts ; two pairs of socks ; 
four handkerchiefs, and one roll of neck- 
ties—all second hand but in good condi- 
tion. 

His load of alcohol, according to his 
own statement, was: Ales, six; whiskies, 
two; gin, one pint. 

As he sat blinking and talking in his 




















bright, drunken way—he has an excel- 

lent mind—I suddenly asked him: 

Phclice: are you going to brace up. 
? ” 

He looked at me steadily, and then re- 
plied in a fashion that seemed to me so 
striking that I presently asked him to 
write it down. And here it is, the steadi- 
ness and clearness of the chirography tes- 
tifying at once to his business training 
and to the persistency with which ac- 
quired gifts assert themselves: 

“WHERE THERE IS HONEY THERE ARE BEES 

““ WHERE THERE IS BEER THERE IS BUMS. 

“N. EL 
“ Hartford, March 22nd, 1896.” 


With which, and an aphorism from our 
peripatetic philosopher, in whom I at 
least have come to see much that is to be 
pitied and to be loved, as well as con- 
demned, I will close: 

“ But such is Human nature and it is Hard 
to remedy.” 





SEQUEL. 


Since the last of these words were 
written my foreboding has proved true. 
The bird left the cage; tried the road 
once more; again and still again sought 
the quiet of one of those retreats to 
which his wounds entitle him—and again 
left it. 

Then came a long period of common- 
place industry—so long that letters be- 
came rare, brief and dull; so long that I 
once more said, and this time with all 
but conviction: “ He is cured of it!”— 
followed, must I confess it? with a half 
sigh for what had disappeared from his 
life—and mine! 

Then, one bright summer day, came a 
postal card, in pencil, in the well-known 
hand: 

“ TAHLAQUAH, INDIAN 
“ Territory, July 1, 1901. 

“You will no doubt be surprised, this is 
a good country, good crops, plenty of every- 
thing, fine spring watter. I am going into 
Oklahoma and the Comanche nation. May 
marry and get some land Can’t tell, hope you 
are well, I am fat and hearty. Yours 

“ee 


This has been followed by letters dated 
July 29 and August 20. The first gives 
an account of his attempt to “ get a slice 
from Uncle Sam’s domains.” 


“ As there is only thirteen thousand chances 
and some of them verry poor and there was 
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over 160,000 registered, I am of the opinion 
that the chances would of ben better if the 
money had been bet on some crap game or 
country horse race instead of being invested 
in Uncle Sams’ lottery scheme.” 


Moreover, the thermometer had been 
standing 108 in the shade and, although 
it was the Fourth of July, he “ had been 
drinking excessive quantities of the al- 
kali water they was selling at 25 cents 
per bell,” and “took the fever;” “I 
think,” he says, from said “ drinking.” 
Furthermore, extended experience had 
taught him that the Indian Territory was 
not up to his first impressions: “ It is one 
hundred years behind the States in im- 
provements and civilization generally.” 

But, notwithstanding all these painful 
disillusions, an air of cheerful philosophy 
pervades this Neosho, Newton County, 
Mo., letter, that is sadly lacking in the 
next, which is headed “On the Road 
Walking,” and written “Sunday, near 
Boston, Mo.” He had been passing a 
week at “a soldiers’ reunion in Jasper 
County,” along with old Union comrades, 
‘an old Confed, with one leg, spoke ”— 
and he had “ had a good time.” 

I am told that reaction is not alto- 
gether unknown, after times called 
“good,” and that one symptom of this 
reaction is political gloom. However 
that may be, there is the suddenest kind 
of an explosion in this instance: “ And 
you folks wonder why there is Tramps,” 
he snarls. “ You are not educated up to 
the causes of all these social plagues. 
You will be in time.” And to the very 
last word he sustains this high standard 
of pessimism. He disapproves of legal 
measures for regulating strikes and strik- 
ers and, alluding to the Tampa episode, 
cries out: “ Ye gods! What a picture 
for an intelligent nation to stand and 
view with calmness. A nation which 
bosts of being the freest and most demo- 
cratic of any nation on Earth. All now 
is dead calm. But in the words of Mc- 
Cullough, the tragedian, in his great 
character, Virginius, It is calmness born 
of sullen determination. For years a 
steady undercurrent of Unrest has been 
flowing through all those that are not 
millionaires or hundreds of thousand peo- 
ple through the tyranny of the afore- 
said class. Labor and all the common 
people are now so strong as to be almost 
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uncontrollable and threatens to burst 
forth and engulf the world in Chaos. 

“ The storm is upon us.” 

Then he reverts with bitterness to the 
Oklahoma lottery, quotes Mr. Bookwal- 
ter, of Ohio, in behalf of the prediction 
that a “ World wide war is comeing be- 
tween the centres of wealth and the com- 
mon people and that it is comeing first 
in the U. S.” Then he gives us this pic- 
ture on his own account: 


“There is a half million Nomadic helthy 
tough Ho-Bos in America. If I had them 
organized equiped and disciplined they would 
make the grandest army that ever shouldered 
a gun and would be invincible. I would have 
no trouble in getting them transportation they 
would beat their way and subsist at the back 
doors of towns they passed through.” 


Then he deals a blow at the property 
clause in the new Virginia constitution, 
and another at the editor of an “ Arkan- 
saw paper,” for a patriotico-optimistic ut- 
terance about what he himself has not 
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scrupled elsewhere to call “ our beloved 
America.” 

“His paper shows that it is not equiped 
for decent printing and if he does not know 
his own buis it is not likely that he knows 
much of social philosophy. But he does verry 
well to back up the Capitalists.. They do not 
need to know much.” 


And with that contemptuous remark 
and these views tinged with a melancholy 
so foreign to his average nature he closes, 
promising “ more anon.” 

I have written to him, as he requests, 
to Sedalia, Mo., and asked him whether 
it has occurred to him what would hap- 
pen to his Army of Tramps if a train of 
wagons laden with free beer were to be 
sent to meet them. 

And I shall hear from him promptly, 
I have no doubt, and confidently expect 
to find him once more in his earlier and 
more cheerful mood. 

THE END. 
HartForD, Conn. 


Mercury 


By William Hervey Woods 


E speeds no more on wingéd heel— 
H No wand with serpents twining 
He bears, nor wears his antique cap 

Of brazen metal shining ; 

The purse he bore has grown a pouch, 
As time his fortune betters, 

And he who was Jove’s messenger 
Is now our Man of Letters. 


His fellow-gods were rustics all, 
And loved the vale and mountain, 
He long ago moved into town— 
No leafy, lonely fountain 
Claims him to-day, nor sylvan shrine 
Where Prayer looks up to Pity— 
For Mercury’s in business now, 
With office in the city. 


In formal cap and coat of gray, 
With portly pouch of leather, 

He walks the streets in summer glow 
And wildest winter weather ; 

I hear him passing, tho he leaves 
Nor paper nor epistle— 

Men knew him once by staff and shoon— 
I know him by his whistle. 





He brings no word from Jupiter 
(Of heaven, or of Olympus), 

And still will he, in news of Mars 
And Mistress Venus, skimp us; 
But earthly joys and hopes and fears 

In daily rounds he carries, 
And hearts are few that beat at ease 
When long his footstep tarries. 





He brings a note for Sweetheart Nell, 
For me, the news from China, 

And Kaiser Wilhelm’s latest feat,— 
A poem, on “ The Mina.” 

The haughty sheet for which Quill writes, 
And that for which Penn sketches, 

With bills and dues and billet-doux— 
All these our Gray-coat fetches. 





Tho strange to us his vanished gods, 
** Majores et Minores,” 

Their ancient envoy, turned to man, 
Right welcome at the door is. 


Then health to him! And may his “ beat” 
Both gain and pleasure bring him, 
With other bards in later times 
And worthier verse to sing him. 
Battimore, Mp. 

















Civil Government in Our Terri- 
tory Under Military Occupation 


Tue Secretary of War has rendered a 
very valuable service to the legal profes- 
sion, and to all persons interested in the 
intricate questions arising from the mili- 
tary occupation of the islands ceded by 
Spain as a result of the Spanish War, by 
causing the publication of the reports * or 
opinions delivered by Judge Charles E. 
Magoon, the.Law Officer in the Division 
of Insular Affairs in the War Depart- 
ment. These reports were made at the 
request of the Secretary of War for his 
guidance in passing upon a great number 
of complicated and difficult questions, and 
are characterized by remarkable research, 
learning and ability. A portion of these 
papers are opinions upon actual cases 
which arose for determination, but there 
are also a number of papers consisting of 
reviews of general questions of law sub- 
mitted in advance of any particular ques- 
tions arising for discussion. This latter 
class of opinions is novel. It is in a cer- 
tain sense a defect in our legal system 
that the executive or legislative branch of 
our Government is usually unable to ob- 
tain any authoritative expression of judi- 
cial opinion upon new laws or conditions 
until an actual case arises under them for 
determination. The Constitution of the 
United States confines the jurisdiction of 
the United States Courts to actual cases 
in law or equity under the Constitution. 
It is the uniform practice of the courts of 
this country to refuse to express any 
opinion upon any judicial question until 
it is properly brought before them in the 
form of an actual controversy between 
parties litigant, and generally the Attor- 
neys-General and other law officers in this 
country decline to express opinions upon 
questions of law which do not grow out 
of actual controversies requiring a de- 
termination. The administrative officers, 





* Reports of the Law of Civil Government in 
Territory subject to military operation by the mil- 
itary forces of the Unit States, submitted to 
Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, by Charles BE. 
Magoon, Law Officer, Division of Insular Affairs, 


War l’epartment. Washington : Government Print- 
ing Office. 
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therefore, under our system of govern- 
ment, are often confronted with difficult 
and complicated questions growing out of 
new laws or novel situations in respect to 
which they are not able to obtain any au- 
thoritative interpretation of the law ap- 
plicable to the case in advance of action 
under it. 

The situation in which the officers of 
the Government were placed immediately 
after the war with Spain, i relation to 
the legal questions arising under the ad- 
ministration of military government in 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
was one of peculiar difficulty. Under 
these circumstances Judge Magoon was 
appointed as Law Officer of the Division 
of Insular Affairs in the War Depart- 
ment, and it seems to have been the habit 
of Secretary Root to ask his opinion upon 
the more important questions as they 
came up for decision, and also upon the 
general questions of law created by the 
new situation of affairs in advance of ac- 
tual cases arising for decision. For in- 
stance, among these reports made by 
Judge Magoon to the Secretary of War 


is one on the powers, functions and duties 


of the military governments maintained 
by the United States in the islands ceded 
by Spain; another on the legal status of 
the territory and inhabitants of the islands 
acquired ; another on the incidents in the 
history of the United States bearing on 
the question whether the Constitution and 
laws extend ex proprio vigore over new- 
ly acquired territory, with other similar 
reports, in which the various judicial de- 
cisions, diplomatic reports, debates 1n 
Congress and other authorities bearing 
on such questions are cited and their ef- 
fect considered. Most of these papers 
were written in advance of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court in the insular 
cases, and it is striking to see how much 
material there was in the law reports, the 
debates in Congress, the orders to military 
commanders, the President’s messages 
and diplomatic documents throwing light 
on the points under consideration. In- 
deed, most of the questions involved in 
regard to the status and rights of the peo- 
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ple in the acquired territory, and the 
proper attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment toward them, had arisen and had 
been more or less considered in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of Louisiana, 
Florida, Alaska, and New Mexico and 
California, and it is striking to see how 
large and valuable a mass of precedent 
was found by Judge Magoon in the trans- 
actions connected with the former acqui- 
sitions of territory bearing directly upon 
the questions arising under the recent 
Spanish acquisitions. The elaborate dis- 
cussions in Congress also on the consti- 
tutional status of slavery in the territo- 
ries incidentally threw much light on the 
question, wh~t force the Constitution had 
in the n... possessions. No more com- 
plete statement of both sides of the sub- 
ject has ever been made than is contained 
in the famous colloquy between Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Calhoun, in the debate 
on the act proposing the extension of the 
Constitution over New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia at the close of the Mexican War, 
which colloquy is quoted in full in these 
reports. The actual cases which have 
arisen for determination by the War De- 
partment, and which are discussed in the 
opinions in this book, were extraordi- 
narily varied, complicated and difficult, 
and we know of no other source from 
which so complete an idea of them can 
be obtained. The simple titles of many 
of these papers are instructive in this re- 
spect. For instance, there is an opinion 
on the right of a person to the hereditary 
office of Mayor of Havana, granted to 
the claimant’s ancestor in perpetuity by 
the King of Spain about two hundred 
years ago, which was abolished by the 
Military Government, and which the 
claimant asserted was property under 
Spanish law, protected by the treaty of 
peace ; a paper on the right of the Military 
Government of the Philippine Islands to 
impose import and export duties there; a 
report on the right of the Philippine 
Commission to pass an act affecting the 
rights of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation in the Philippines ; 
an opinion on the conflicting rights of the 
different submarine cable companies con- 
nected with the Island of Cuba, based on 
the original- Spanish concessions; a re- 
port on the right of the United States to 
place restrictions upon British and Ger- 
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man trade with the Sulu Islands, asserted 
to be a violation of the treaty between 
Great Britain, Germany and Spain; an 
opinion on the effect of the registration 
of trade-marks in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines under the Treaty of Paris of 1808, 
providing for the registration of trade- 
marks at the Bureau of the Union for the 
Protection of Industrial Property at 
Berne, Switzerland, to which treaty 
Spain had assented ; a report on the right 
of municipalities in Cuba to grant per- 
mission to railroad companies to occupy 
highways, and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in conferring such privilege; an 
opinion on a claim for the salvage of a 
United States Army transport; an opin- 
ion on the right of a Chinese merchant 
domiciled in Providence, R. I., to engage 
in business as a merchant at Manila; 
opinions on various applications to annul 
judgments rendered by the courts of 
Cuba prior to the American occupation 
of the island, and on the power of pardon 
under the Military Government of Cuba; 
a report as to the ownership of Spanish 
vessels disabled and sunk in Cuban wa- 
ters by the naval forces of the United 
States during the war; an opinion as to 
the construction of the act of Congress 
relating to public lands and timber in the 
Philippines ; opinions as to the right to 
dispose of the public moneys found in the 
Spanish treasuries in Manila, and seized 
by the military forces of the United 
States ; opinions as to methods of organ- 
izing railway and other corporations in 


- Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 


The opinions above mentioned are 
only a portion of those printed in this 
compilation. They are not only highly 
creditable to Judge Magoon, their au- 
thor, as exhibiting an unusual degree of 
learning and ability, but they also illus- 
trate in a striking way the painstaking 
thoroughness and the sound and accurate 
judgment of the present Secretary of 
War in the administration of his office. 
The decisions made and the proceedings 
adopted have been obviously actuated by 
the highest sense of duty and by a per- 
vading desire to do justice. This book 
will remain a lasting monument to the 
admirable administration of the War Of- 
fice by Secretary Root during a period in 
which its administration was involved in 
especial difficulties. 

















The Mystery of Mary Stuart* 


THE versatility of Mr. Andrew Lang 
is a matter of common knowledge, but 
even one well-trained against surprises 
is occasionally startled by the. variety of 
his historical interests and the thorough- 
ness with which he performs his work. 
To produce in the same year, not only a 
work on myths and the origin of reli- 
gion that meets the learned Frazer on his 
own ground,anda studyof Tennyson that 
is acknowledged to be a masterpiece of 
sympathetic criticism, but also an analy- 
sis of one of the greatest of historical 
mysteries, that of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
is certainly an extraordinary achieve- 
ment. Mr. Lang has long been inter- 
ested in the history of Scotland and the 
House of Stuart, and has written a biog- 
raphy of the Young Pretender for the 
Goupil series, a history of Scotland, and 
“ Pickle the Spy ” and “ The Companions 
of Pickle,” two volumes on the Jacobite 
uprising of 1745. And all this has been 
done in addition to his work as a trans- 
lator of Homer, an editor of fairy tales 
in all sorts of colors, and a contributor to 
newspapers and magazines of the day 
on current literary and political ques- 
tions. 


The mystery of Mary Stuart has had_ 


a peculiar fascination for all students of 
history and romance for three hundred 
and thirty years. Was the Scottish queen 
guilty or innocent of the death of her hus- 
band, Lord Darnley? Was she particeps 
criminis, knowing beforehand that a plot 
was in preparation against him and aid- 
ing to bring Darnley to a place avail- 
able for the purposes of the conspirators? 
That Bothwell and his fellows murdered 
Darnley, Mr. Lang has not a moment’s 
doubt; but that Mary was as black as 
she has been painted by Buchanan and 
Goltz, her contemporaries, he tries to 
show, was not true. His work proves 
beyond question that many of the older 
tales were baseless falsehoods, and that 
much of the scandal hitherto attached to 
the name of Mary Stuart, is outrageously 
untrue. Mr. Lang acknowledges that 
Mary abhorred Darnley, and was 
wretched in her married life; but that 
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she was guilty of profligate conduct with 
Bothwell before the murder, “ when he 
was ill at Hermitage and she almost dead 
at Jedburgh,” he declares to be a grossly 
malevolent falsehood. He takes up one 
by one the criticisms and judgments of 
others, and with keenness and insight 
detects the weak spots, and demonstrates 
the worthlessness of invective on one side 
and of special pleading on the other. 
From such analysis, which the reader 
will not find it always easy to follow un- 
less he have well fortified himself with 
facts beforehand, the Scottish queen 
emerges a sinner indeed, but in no way a 
monster of wickedness. Mr. Lang is 
distinctly in sympathy with Mary, and 
manifestly admires her conduct in the 
earlier years of her reign; but he is no 
hero-worshiper. That Mary knew of 
the existence of a plot he considers 
proved by the letter to her from Mor- 
ton’s cousin, Archibald Douglas, in 
which the latter declares that in January, 
1657, Bothwell and Lethington visited 
Morton at Whittingham, and afterward 
went to Edinburgh to consult Mary re- 
garding the issue of a written warrant 
by her for the murder of Darnley. This, 
of course, Mary refused to give, but that 
she thereby became aware that Darnley’s 
life was threatened, seems manifest. 

Mr. Lang’s examination of the Casket 
Letters, upon which modern belief in 
Mary’s guilt is chiefly based, is long, de- 
tailed, and intricate: The question of 
the genuineness of the letters is of im- 
portance, however, only to the student of 
Mary’s character and not to the historian. 
The course of Scottish history would not 
have been changed had they never ex- 
isted. A recent writer has well said that 
the majority of Mary’s subjects were 
convinced of Mary’s connivance at Darn- 
ley’s murder, and that the insurgent lords 
supported by public opinion, were en- 
abled to make themselves masters of the 
country. The people at home and the 
foreign courts as well were believers in 
Mary’s guilt before the letters were pro- 
duced or the existence of them even sus- 
pected. Mr. Lang’s argument has, 
therefore, interest chiefly for the his- 
torical critic, who loves a good historical 
problem, or for the student of character, 
to whom the biographical aspects of his- 
tory are of special importance. 
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The letters were produced at the trial 
of the queen, and were presented by the 
lords as positive proof of her guilt of 
murder. They first appear in the sum- 
mer of 1567, and were presented in De- 
cember, 1568, to the English Commis- 
sioners, who examined Mary’s case. Mr. 
Lang’s strongest argument against the 
letters, as against Mary’s guilt in general, 
is the character of the men who were her 
enemies, and the atrocious manner in 
which the Lennoxes got up their case 
against her. If he has not proved the 
letters to be forgeries, he has. proved, 
from the evidence of materials hitherto 
unknown to historians, that the Earl of 
Lennox, father of the murdered Darn- 
ley, and other accusers employed every 
device to prove her guilty, either by de- 
liberate forgery or by interpolating 
the “most principal and’ substantious 
clauses.” For these clauses, Mr. Lang 
holds Maitland, of Lethington, respon- 
sible, and maintains that tho the latter 
may not have held the pen of the forger, 
he, in all probability, directed the scheme. 
Nevertheless, on the other hand, Mr. 
Lang agrees with the German critics of 
the letters, and with Father Pollen, who 
has recently published new material from 
the Vatican documents, that the letters 
contain much that Mary herself wrote. 
He believes that the most incriminating 
letter (No. II) is in parts genuine “ be- 
yond the Genius of Forgery to produce,” 
and that of the other letters “ consider- 


able and compromising portions ” were 


written by Mary’s own hand. 

Mr. Lang’s characterization of the 
various persons concerned in the ro- 
mantic drama is full of life and color, tho 
at times overdrawn. This is strikingly 
seen in his delineation of Moray, Mary’s 
natural brother, “son of her (Lady 
Douglas) whom James V loved best.” 
Froude’s defense of Moray as noble and 
stainless is probably in part responsible 
for this, but Mr. Lang has gone too far 
in the opposite direction. Moray was 
not personally attractive, but among the 
lords he was the mainstay of the Scottish 
Reformation, and the one person who, 
after Mary’s fall, was capable of saving 
his country. Mr. Lang charges Moray 
with connivance at hypocrisy and deceit, 
treachery and blood, and rather by in- 
nuendo than by direct attack leaves the 
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impression upon the mind of the reader 
that Moray was a man who, with “ God 
and honor” on his lips, was willing to 


work with traitors and assassins. We 
do not believe that the fair-minded stu- 
dent of Scottish history will concur in 


this view. 
# 


The Leopard’s Spots* 


NovELs written apparently for the ex- 
press purpose of exposing the fallacies of 
human nature, however justified by the 
facts of life, do more harm than good. 
Two books recently published show the 
same motives, and are equally bad, from 
different standpoints. The scenes in 
both stories are laid in the South ; but the 
author of “The Marrow of Tradition”’ is 
a negro, and with the bloodthirsty imag- 
ination of an outraged man he contrasts 
all the cruelties and villainies practiced 
by the whites in the South with the long 
suffering virtues and weaknesses of his 
own oppressed people; while Mr. Dixon 
is a white man learned in all the “ scala- 
wag” legislation and “ carpet-bagger ” 
wrongs endured by North Carolinians 
during the reconstruction period and up 
to a few years ago, when the riots in Wil- 
mington and the “red shirt” brigades 
established what he calls Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy in that State. Both of these 
authors use history as a war cry to the 
prejudices of their own people. And 
while every nation is founded upon tra- 
ditions as well as upon principles of 
righteous government, not one can afford 
to build upon prejudices which involve 
sectional strife and racial hatred. The 
people who cling most stubbornly to the 
memory of their wrongs will be the last 
to rise in the scale of things. For, after 
all, races are only larger individuals, dif- 
fering from the average man merely in 
the number of their legs and heads, and 
bound to overlook with divine good na- 
ture each other’s faults and weaknesses. 
Therefore, books written to exploit the 
wrongs of the negro or of the Southern 
white against his brethren in the North 
tend to retard the progress of both races. 
They delay the natural adjustment which 
must come inevitably, as life follows life, 
springing out as fresh and vigorous from 
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old loins as new trees grow up from the 
ancient earth. 

Besides, when historical facts are 
dramatized, as they are in this novel, 
they cease to be mere records of the past. 
They are infused with the spirit of a liv- 
ing personality and become accusations, 
furious appeals to justice in the name of 
ancient wrongs. They bring into the 
peace of the present day dark shadows 
from the past, and add old grave wounds 
to modern grievances—all of which is in- 
jurious to impressionable youth and re- 
tards the development of wholesome cit- 
izenship in the South. 

As a work of art, the story is open to 
the criticism so often passed upon South- 
ern literature. There is the usual lack 
of restraint, too much sentiment, too 
much agitating of emotions, thus causing 
them to become more and more effer- 
vescent rather than dynamic. But two 
difficulties confront every Southern au- 
thor—a certain lawlessness of temper in 
the South, a strident sense of personal 
liberty which is not easily brought within 
the bounds of the best literary expres- 
sion, besides his own halelujah disposi- 
tion. Apparently every man born short 
of Mason and Dixon’s line has a little 
smoldering spark of eloquence in him 
whether he has anything to say or not. 
And this oratorical spirit often gives a 
sonorous quality to his style, ludicrously 
inappropriate to the subject with which 
he deals. Thus, in this novel Mr. Dixon 
shows himself an orator rather than a lit- 
erary artist. He kindles bivouac fires to 
shed a martial glow upon county politics. 
His voice is too large. He calls North 
Carolina “America” and the United 
States “ North Carolina.” “In a democ- 
racy you cannot build a nation inside of 
a nation of two antagonistic races, and 
therefore the future American must be 
either an Anglo-Saxon or a mulatto,” he 
declares with oracular repetition, altho 
the conditions he hints at never have 
threatened the civilization of the South, 
and only existed for a short time around 
Wilmington and a few other localities 
where negroes outnumbered the whites. 

Unquestionably, The Leopard’s Spots 
will be a popular book in the South. But 
we cannot recommend the novel to either 
section, since it is as normal to outlive 
regrets as prejudices. And the less we 
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are reminded of each other’s shortcom- 
ings the sooner shall we reach our full 
stature in love and kinship. 

J 


The Latest Bible Dictionary 


ProFEssoR CHEYNE is making good 
speed with the issue of his great Bible 
dictionary.* Three volumes have ap- 
peared in three successive years, and a 
fourth volume will complete the work. 

This work illustrates the progress of 
biblical investigation. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, of a generation ago, was a 
marvelous advance over the Calmet, with 
which the previous generation was 
forced to be content. Its three volumes 
were enlarged to four in Professor 
Hackett’s American edition, and much of 
value was added. It held the field for 
English-speaking people until the first of 
the four volumes of Hasting’s Bible Dic- 
tionary appeared in 1898, to be followed 
the next year by the first volume of 
Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica. The 
unique positon of the Bible as an object 
of study is illustrated by the demand for 
such a succession of expensive and ex- 
panded rival dictionaries. 

The excuse for the Bible dicticnaries 
thus appearing simultaneously is in the 
different attitude of the two editors to- 
ward the Scriptures. Hasting’s Diction- 
ary is by no means as conservative as 
was Smith’s, but it is orthodoxy itself 
when compared with Cheyne’s, which 
consistently represents the more radical 
views of historians and critics. We have 
grown so used to this in the Old Tome 
ment that it hardly excites surprise, but 
when applied to the New Testament it 
startles the student not too well ac- 
quainted with the present currency of 
the views of Schmiedel, Usener and van 
Manen. Thus in the article on the “ Na- 
tivity ” the virgin-birth of our Lord is 
entirely remanded to legend, and the evi- 
dence is marshaled from Syriac and other 
sources to prove that the earliest texts 
of the biographies read that “ Joseph be- 
gat Jesus.” In the second volume, un- 
der the title “ Jesus,” Prof. A. B. Bruce 
has conveniently avoided this subject, 


*ENCYCLOPaDIA Brsiica. A Critical Dictionary 
of the Literary, Poetical and Religious History 
and the Arck#&o ogy. Geography and Natura! His- 
tory of the Bible. Edited the Rev. T. K. 0 
and J. Sutherland Black. Vol. III, L to P. The 
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confining himself to the study of our 
Lord’s life as found in all the three Sy- 
noptists ; but he has allowed so much of 
legend to be incorporated in the Gospel 
story that his last months of life were 
not sweetened by the cries of alarm that 
were raised in his Church. In his article 
on “ Paul” the late Dr. Edwin Hatch 
allows to the Apostle the Epistle to 
Philemon, and thinks that to the Philip- 
pians has the next claim to authenticity, 
followed by Ephesians and Colossians, 
and with less claim to acceptance the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus. But van 
Manen, who concludes this article, robs 
Paui of every last Epistle, even the four 
usually allowed to him. Really this 
seems to be a needless extreme of critical 
suspicion. 

The learning of these volumes is be- 
yond question. In geography, in history, 
in archeology, we have the latest accessi- 
ble material and results. And our Ameri- 
can scholars have been called on to do 
some of the best work, as Professor 
Prince on “ Music,” an admirable article 
with illustrations (which are too sparing- 
ly employed) ; Professor Torrey on Mac- 
cabees;"’ Professor Moore on “ Num- 
bers ” and “ Philistines ;” Professor Toy 
on “ Proverbs;” Professor Brown on 
“ Persia,” and W. Max Miiller on Egyp- 
tian topics. 

It would be hardly right, while fully 
recognizing the great ability and learn- 
ing which Professor Cheyne has shown 
in the numerous articles he has written 
on Old Testament topics, as well as in 
the heavier task of editorship, not to 
speak a word of warning as to his ex- 
treme passion for amending the Hebrew 
text of the Bible. There is nothing like 
it in modern text criticism. An ex- 
traordinary list of conjectural emenda- 
tions appears under the title “ Jerah- 
meei,”” where the most dissimilar names, 
like Carmel, Aimalek, Beer-lahai-roi, are 
made corruptions of Jerahmeel. Sec also 
such articles as “ Nimrod” and “ Nis- 
roch.” But Cheyne’s exuberant imagi- 


nation is well known, and leads him to 
accept and then improve any novel theory 
that has only a fanciful basis. We heart- 
ily commend the dictionary of the Bible 
to the student, but its conclusions are to 
be checked by the study of the arguments 
of less extreme scholars. 
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The Coast of Freedom. By Adéle Marie Shaw. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Vastly too many of them are being 
written, of course, but at least these his- 
torical novels are improving in quality 
and construction. And some of them 
are wonderfully clean and wholesome, in 
spite of a little profanity, put in proba- 
bly to represent the rabid spirit of a less 
decorous age than our own. Tne Coast 
of Freedom is another tale of Boston 
town, where maiden sweetness and Puri- 
tan uprightness unite to make a pretty 
love story. There are the inevitable In- 
dians and the usual disposition on the 
part of sundry villains to steal the maid. 
But possibly those who read the story 
will not be as weary of the everlasting 
savages, the poor girls who are snatched 
here and there, and of that bloodthirsty 
old Puritan, Cotton Mather, as is the re- 
viewer, who has met them off and on in 
at least sixty novels during the past two 


years. 
ad 


The Master of Caxton. By Hildegard Brooks. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The scenes of this story are laid in Vir- 
ginia, and the characters represent the 
aristocratic element as well as the so- 
called “ poor white trash” of the same 
section. The heroine isa poor white who 
has received a Northern education, and is 
in every way an admirable woman. The 
negro is sparingly, but effectively intro- 
duced, and besides other distinctly South- 
ern types, two educated foreigners are 


“brought upon the scene whose comments 


upon the natives are intended to repre- 
sent the world-views about the proverbial 
Southern traits. One of these is fiercely 
antagonistic, the other, amiably tolerant 
and whimsically appreciative. The au- 
thor gives both impressions with a broad 
kindliness that is impartial and winning. 
But her chief purpose is to tell a love 
story, and she does so with unusual 
charm and vivacity. There are two love 
stories, in fact, which run side by side to 
a happy conclusion. We especially note 
the fléxibility and ease with which the au- 
thor’s language adapts itself to the exi- 
gencies of conversation. The Master of 
Caxton will add to Miss Brooks’ reputa- 
tion, and deservedly so, for it is the vital 
product of a wholesome, cheerful art. 














Literary Notes 


“Mus AMBER” we are told is in real life 
Mrs. Cobden-Sickert, a daughter of Richard 
Cobden. 


...-Among the fall announcements of 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons is the first com- 
plete edition of Walt Whitman’s works in uni- 
form style. 


...-A pamphlet, “ Beautiful Bermuda,” con- 
taining maps, descriptions and general infor- 
mation useful for travelers, is issued by J. D. 
& F. R. Bell, of this city. 

....Putnams have published a handsome 
volume on “ Life at West Point,” by Mr. N. 
Irving Hancock. The centenary celebrations 
at the academy give timeliness to the work. 

....The Fleming H. Revell Company pub- 
lish a novel of the coal mines, “ Those Black 
Diamond Men,” written by Mr. William F. 
Gibbons, who is familiar with life in the an- 
thracite region. 

...-In connection with “Facts and Fan- 
cies,” declared to be the last book Herbert 
Spencer will write, Messrs. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. announce a life of the philosopher by Dr. 
Charles H. Rieber, of Stanford University, to 
be published next autumn. 

....‘ The Anthracite Coal Industry: A 
Study of the Economic Conditions and Rela- 
tions of the Co-operative Forces in the devel- 
opment of the Anthracite Coal Industry of 
Pennsylvania,” by Peter Roberts, Ph.D., with 
an introduction by Professor Sumner, of Yale, 
is a work of peculiar interest to those who are 
studying seriously the present strike. (The 
Macmillan Company, price, $3.50 net.) 

....* The Reformers’ Year Book” for 1902, 
which is just out, appears to contain fuller and 
more valuable information for the social re- 
former than any previous edition. While the 
book is primarily intended for the English- 
man, there is in it a great deal about Ameri- 


can and Australian reform. It will prove very . 


useful to newspapers and libraries, as well as 
to reformers. (The Comrade Publishing Com- 
pany, 11 Cooper Square, New York City. 
Price, 35 cents.) 

.... The “ Argive Hereum ” is now printing, 
and will be ready for distribution in the near 
future. This important and handsome work 
contains the results of the excavations at the 
Argive Hereum, which were conducted in 
1891-1895 in behalf of the Archzological In- 
stitute of America and the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens by Prof. Charles 
Waldstein. Among the full-page illustrations 
are colored plates of architectural restorations 
and of ceramic art, and also ten heliogravures. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Prof. J. R. 
Wheeler, of Columbia University. (Two vols., 
price, $30.) 
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Pebbles 


No captain of industry ever watered stock 
without intending to soak somebody.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


....' Goodness! how that railroad stock 
does fluctuate.” “Yes, it’s a wise railroad 
stock that knows its own par.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


....Nothing makes a man quite so mad as 
to have his wife call him “ honey” in public, 
unless it is for her to kiss him when she has 
gravy on her lips.—Atchison Globe. 


... Elsie: “I spent nearly two hours yester- 
day at the photographer’s.” Jack: “ What do- 
ing?” Elsie: “ Awaiting developments.”— 
Yale Record. 


A COW SLIP. 
....Calf: “ How do you veal to-day, ma?” 
Cow: “Boss, my son. How are you?” 


Calf: “Oh, bully.”—Chaparral. 


Mixed foursomes is the only kind 
Of golf that doesn’t bore me; 
For then, and only then, I find 
A lady doth a dormy. 
—Yale Record. 


....Every time a bride’s sisters visit her 
during the first six weeks after marriage, they 
scream at something she has taken from home 
and which belonged to them.—Afchison 
Globe. 

....Workingman’s Wife (in 1910): 
“What's happened, Danny?” Husband 
(desperately) : “ Well, I’ve been fired by J. 
P. Morgan, and there’s nobody else in the 
world to work for! ”’—Bradstreet’s. 


A lady there was of Antigua, 
Who said to her spouse, ‘‘ Whatapig you are!” 
He answered, “ My queen, 
Is it manners you mean, 
Or do you refer to my figure? ” 
—The Bookman. 
AN ANECDOTE OF CICERO. 


..-+" Here,” indicated the guide, “the phi- 
losopher Socrates Swallowed his Scruples by 
drinking the Prescribed Punitive ‘Potion.” 
“No doubt the Dram Attic Association helps 
you to remember that,” commented the Ex- 
iled Orator. [Eprror’s Notrt.—1 Dram = 60 
grains = 2% scruples.]—Yale Record. 


The shade of King Rameses Second surveyed 
The mummies of some of his harem: 
“ How sad thus to part with my s’teen bloom- 
ing wives! 
Oh, how did I manage to spare ’em? 


“ And yet it is wonderful,” sadly he said, 
“What modern discovery teaches; 
They once were the apples of Rameses’s eye, 
But now . they’re become Preserved 
Peaches.”—Yale Record. 
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A Canal on the Best Route 


Tue end of the Isthmian Canal con- 
troversy is at hand. By the ratification 
of the amended Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
the way was cleared for the construction 
of a canal by the United States, while at 
the same time the principle of a broad 
and beneficent neutrality was preserved. 
This nation then being free to cut through 
the isthmus, to own the projected water- 
way, and to control the use of it for the 
benefit of our own people and all man- 
kind, it became’ necessary for Congress 
to point out the place where the cut 
should be made. Many influences had 
combined to make the Nicaragua route 
especially attractive to Americans. Our 
citizens had held concessions for a canal 
there, and had spent considerable sums of 
money in surveys and excavation. But 
Nicaragua was the accepted route for a 
canal to be made by citizens or the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, chiefly for 
the reason that the Panama route had 
already been taken and was in the hands 
of a French company. The route at 
Panama was then, as it is now, the best 
of all, but it was beyond our reach. 

At the very end of the Isthmian Canai 
Commission’s labors the Panama route, 
with its unfinished canal and all the rights 
acquired by the French company, was 
offered to our Government at a reason- 
able price—substantially the value of the 
work already done, according to the esti- 
mate of our own Commission. Where- 
upon the Commission unanimously re- 
ported in favor of that route. But for a 
time it seemed almost impossible to pro- 
_cure for this report, in Congress, the con- 
sideration it deserved. The House, by 
an almost unanimous vote, had chosen 
Nicaragua ; a majority in the Senate pre- 
ferred that route. 

In overcoming the influences exerted 
for Nicaragua much hard work has been 
done—a large part of it by Senator Han- 
na; and at the end the arguments fhat 
might not otherwise have been success- 
ful gained new force from the earth- 
quakes of Central America and the mem- 
orable volcanic eruptions of Martinique 
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and St. Vincent. Last week the Senate 

gave a majority of eight for the bill that 

calls for the Panama route, provided that 

a clear title can be obtained and a satis- 

fa.cory agreement with Colombia can be 

made. At this writing the concurrence 
of the House is predicted by those most 
familiar with the situation. Even a de- 
sire to thwart the purpose of an imagin- 
ary railroad lobby serves to promote the 
selection of the best route ; for the House 
is urged to vote for Panama by those who 
assert that Mr. Hanna, in the service of 
the transcontinental railways, has sought 
by working for Panama to prevent the 
construction of a canal on any route. _ In: 
the past there has been formidable rail- 
way opposition; but this is not shown 
now, and it is absurd to say that Mr. 

Hanna is merely the hired servant of 

railway companies. 

The selection of the Panama route— 
which now seems assured—is a victory 
for common sense and plain business 
ptinciples. The technical advantages of 
this route, when compared with the other, 
may be briefly set forth as follows: 

A shorter route; 49 miles, against 18314 
at Nicaragua. Also less curvature. 
A shorter time for passage; 12 hours 

for Panama, 33 hours for Nicaragua. 
A ship might pass through at Panama 
in the light of one day; at Nicaragua 
the cost of insurance might prevent it 
from moving forward at night, and 
thus prolong the passage to two or 
even three days. 

Fewer locks; five at Panama, against 
eight at Nicaragua, the lift to the sum- 
mit level being 82 feet on the first 
named route, and 104 feet on the sec- 
ond. 

Lower cost of maintenance ; the Commis- 
sion’s estimate being $2,000,000 per an- 
num for Panama, and $3,300,000 for 
Nicaragua. The difference represents 
the interest on $43,000,000 at 3 per 
cent. 

Better harbors; new ones must be made 
and maintained at the Nicaragua ter- 
minals. 

The existence of a railway (to be owned 
by our Government) on the Panama: 
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route, facilitating the work of con- 

struction. 

Very much less exposure to disturbance 
by volcanoes and earthquakes. Of 
this there is abundant evidence. There 
are volcanoes, not extinct, on the very 
line of the Nicaragua route. A city 
a few miles from the Pacific terminus 
was destroyed by earthquake not many 
years ago. 

It will be possible on the Panama route, 
eventually, to dig the canal down to the 
sea level. That could never be done 
on the Nicaragua route. 

More thorough knowledge of physical 
difficulties ; more trustworthy estimates 
of cost. 

If we make a canal at Panama, no one 
will make another at Nicaragua or else- 
where on the isthmus. But if we build 
at Nicaragua, some nation or company 
may complete a rival canal at Panama. 

We have thought that Nicaragua sur- 
passed Panama in certain political advan- 
tages, because within a few years after 
the completion of a canal on the first- 
named route both Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica (their population now being less 
than 800,000) would peacefully and nat- 
urally become territory of the United 
States, owing to immigration, invest- 
ment and the political preferences of a 
majority of the inhabitants. Such a 
change cannot be foreseen in the north- 
western province of Colombia, a nation 
of nearly 5,000,000 people, which will 
prefer to retain the territory traversed by 
the canal. But if this deserves to be con- 
sidered, it does not outweigh the tech- 
nical advantages of the Panama route 
which have been enumerated. 

We hope that the Holise will accept the 
action of the Senate by unanimous vote, 
and that the President will be able to 
make a thoroughly satisfactory agree- 
ment with Colombia, obtaining from that 
country broader rights over the canal 
belt than are granted in the Colombian 
protocol. Then at last the American peo- 
ple will show what their energy and skill 
and wealth can do in interoceanic canal 
construction; and in due time the com- 
merce of the world, and civilization 
everywhere, will enjoy the benefits to be 
derived from so great a triumph over nat- 
ural obstacles. The beneficent influence 
of this new passageway will by no means 
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- be confined to trade and industry. It 
will surely and continually promote the 
peace, the enlightenment and the progress 
of the entire world. All the profits of 
the millions thus to be invested by the 
American people cannot be measured in 
terms of the market. 

s 


Knowing the Birds 


ProFessor SEARCH, in his “ Ideal 
School,” which is one of the most re- 
markable books of recent years, says that 
boys at eleven, twelve and thirteen, and 
girls at eleven and twelve, are in what he 
calls the period of “ realized childhood.” 
“ The child now begins some generaliza- 
tions, and is ready for a general examina- 
tion of his environment.” His over- 
abounding nature requires less school 
and more out of door life. This is the 
time for climbing the trees, learning ath- 
letic games, excursions, acquaintance 
with all sorts of living creatures, and all 
sorts of fun. What is required is “ abun- 
dance of food, freedom from pressure, 
cleanliness, opportunity to help others, 
for social games, and ten hours of re- 
freshing sleep.” Because of all this, a 
study of Nature—of birds, fishes, mam- 
mals and bees and ants—the destruction 
of pestiferous insects, and the fostering 
of plant life is exceedingly fascinating. 
This is the age when kome should have 
not less to do with the boy, but a good 
deal more to do with him. The fact is, 
when a man starts a home, he should not 
build it as something to be finished, with 
fixed laws and settled methods; but it 
should be a something that will grow 
and change with growth. When children 
are born it should be a nursery all 
through; it should be a very different 
place when these children are twelve 
years of age; and again it should have 
marvelously evolved when they are 
twenty. The most interesting period of 
family life is that which Professor 
Search says is specially adapted to Na- 
ture Studies. 

So we see that geology, botany, ento- 
mology and ornithology are natural pro- 
visions that meet the young folk, to keep 
them from wrong development and give 
them a wholesome adjustment t? enlarg- 
ing environment. They are sciences, to 
be sure; but in this way, that they put in 
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shape what boys and girls instinctively 
occupy themselves with. Play is incipi- 
ent science and art, in the small child; in 
the growing child science is the evolution 
of play. You cannot know one tree from 
another without beginning the science 


of botany. Children who gather mosses’ 


and lichens, or go strawberrying, are 
pretty sure to get hold of the elements 
of botany. Those who gather shells and 
pebbles are entering the realms of geol- 
ogy. The technical part—classification 
and nomenclature—may come later, or 
may not come at all. Probably the best 
way to encourage this work, and lead it 
forward, is to form a home club, or a 
neighborhood club, in entomology or or- 
nithology or botany, or in all of them. 
Such a club can have sections, one for 
the study of plants, another of insects, 
and another of minerals or of birds. 

A very excellent educator advises to 
begin with things under foot and then 
reach out to things more remote. He 
tells us: 

“ Study the soil, and the rocks, and water 
courses first; then life, both vegetable and ani- 
mal, as you find it on the soil and in it; and 
finally reach out to touch such sciences as 
geography.” 

He thinks ornithology is the last one 
of the more familiar sciences, or, as he 
calls them, “ home sciences,” that should 
be taken up. This is contrary to the 
usual plan ; but it is consistent with order 
and evolution. It would set us at work 
first with geology, and leave us working 
at ornithology in our riper years. A little 
handbook like that of Prof. N. S. Shaler 
on elementary geology would be a fair 
one to begin the course. There are a 
dozen very bright books—especially 
those of Professor Coues and Professor 
Scott-—to help the ornithology club. We 
want first to know the soil that we culti- 
vate and the brooks that run through our 
own lands, with the wealth that lies hid- 
den for us, and the manures needed to 
secure good crops. Then follows a study 
of plant life and animal life, ending with 
the songsters who are our special allies. 

In what we have to say about ornithol- 
ogy we wish first of all to make fine 
boys and girls—to give a more whole- 
some chance toward clean development ; 
to keep the young folks out of mischief 
and lead them on to a noble citizenship. 
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God made the fields, and the complex life 
of the fields and the orchards, for study; 
to quicken thought, to stimulate warm 
impulses, and open the way to a life of 
upward-looking. Our object in discuss- 

.,ing ornithology is to show what real ben- 
efit one may get, not by becoming a scien- 
tist, technically prepared to teach the in- 
tricacies of a science, but by. getting that 
amount of knowledge of our birds that 
shall make them companions and friends. 
It is possible to make our homes so wel- 
come to birds that they will flock to us in 
increasing varieties and numbers. A 
friend, whose home is called Bird Para- 
dise, says: 

I think my birds feel that they are a part of 
this homestead, quite as much as my collie 
does, or my Morgan mare. They certainly 
talk with me, and have their favorites in the 
family. A song sparrow builds her nest in the 
vines of my veranda, and likes to have us go 
near her nest and praise her; but if a stranger 
approaches, she is off and away in-a minute. 
They all unite to fight the English sparrows 
and the blackbirds; and they all seem to know 
just where the boundaries are. The tanagers 
and wood thrushes and the Southern chat have 
left the woods to nest in our orchards. We all 
work together, to get rid of the destructive in- 
sects. 


This is ornithology; to find out bird 
natures, and habits, and make them our 
friends—economic ornithology. 

Another letter says: 


I am wonderfully learning to talk with birds. 
I have eight nests of catbirds in my little ten 
acre farm. They have divided it up, as if ‘it 
were their own—about one acre to a family. 
We are all living together in harmony and co- 
operation. You should hear the hullabaloo of 
delight when they get back in the spring. And 
in the fall, the one that nests near my window 
never leaves for the South without bidding me 
good-by. He finds me somewhere, by an open 
window, or in the veranda; and croons a low, 
delicious, plaintive song all day; and then there 
is silence for six months. 


This also is ornithology ; the love that 
can exist between all living creatures. 
The study of ornithology does not re- 
quire the killing of birds, or the breaking 
up of nests. A mere collection of old 
nests and neglected eggs, or one egg 
from a nest, will be quite enough as a 
piece of laboratory work. If it be desir- 
able to study the anatomy of birds, there 
are scientific collections, which do not 

















need to be supplemented by every boy 
and girl in the land. Any study that 
leaves us with less regard for life, and 
for the joy of the creatures. that we 


study, will have done us harm rather | 


than good. Ornithology does not require 
the killing of our robins and tanagers, 
any more than anthropology requires the 
killing of human beings. Says Seton- 
Thompson : 

“ No wild bird or animal ever dies a natural 
death. Man, the universal destroyer, is always 
on the watch for the wild creature, that may 
make the mistake of reposing confidence in his 
intentions; and so frequently is the penalty of 
this error paid by feathered victims that many 
of the most valuable of American birds have 
been reduced almost to the point of extinc- 
tion.” 


Mr. Lacey, in Congress, said: 

“When we were boys apples with worm 
holes were uncommon; it is now rare to find 
one that is sound. The cause of the mischief 
is the man who kills the bird, that kills the 
insect, that lays the egg, that hatches the 
worms, that defile the apple.” 


Once under way with any department 
of Nature Study, if possible get into cor- 
respondence with others; join one of the 
Audubon Clubs. Bird Lore will be very 
helpful; and besides the books already 
named read Burroughs, for stimulus to 
full-sightedness. Last of all, and best of 
all, we advise you to get close to your 
heart Frank Bolles’s “ From Blommidon 
to Smoky,” the best book to make careful 
observation delightful that America has 
recently produced. With this take Rob- 
erts’s “ Heart of the Ancient Wood ”—a 
book of wonderful genius. It will show 
you what power sympathy with nature 
will give you over all forms of life. So 
you will come to that true end of all 
study and all thought, a feeling of 
warmth toward the Infinite Father who 
has put you in charge of the world as his 
child. 

J 


Irrigation 

ConcrREss has done one great act; it 
has passed its first general irrigation law. 
That law will stand in American history 
beside the homestead law as one of the 
great enactments that go to make Ameri- 
can history. 

The law sets apart receipts from the 
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sale of public lands, which amount to 
about $1,500,000 a year, for the con- 
struction of dams and canals for irriga- 
tion of the arid lands in the Western 
States. The water which now goes to 
waste in time of flood will be stored in 
good reservoirs and saved for the months 
of need. Many millions of acres in the 
river valleys will thus be brought under 
cultivation and will become the most 
densely populated part of our territory 
given to -griculture. In such regions the 
very higiest conditions of civilization 
will prevail. Famines will be done 
away with and agriculture will be re- 
duced to almost an exact science. Many 
millions of people will be supplied with 
food and our numbers vastly increased 
with the best kind of a population. . The 
strength of a country is in its agricul- 
turists, and no agriculture is so sure and 
so profitable as that which depends on 
irrigation. The best of scientific skill 
will be employed to build the irrigating 
works, guided by the experience of India 
and Egypt. 

The Easterners know nothing of irri- 
gation. It has not even occurred to them 
how much could be done by irrigation on 
their own farms. They only know its 
worth in culture under glass. But Mexi- 
cans and Indians in the arid West have 
learned the same lessons which Nature 
had taught in the valleys of the Nile and 
the Euphrates five thousand years ago; 
and our own people in Colorado and 
California have carried the water of 
rivers to their towns and gardens and 
orchards and fields of alfalfa. And so 
far has this use of the water of rivers 
extended that our national Supreme 
Court will have to decide questions be- 
tween States of the right to use up the 
water in one State which had previously 
flowed through other States. Thus do _ 
State rights become a troublesome mat- 
ter in government. 

And this raises a serious question of 
policy in regard to the lands that. will be 
reclaimed under irrigation. The law 
proposes that where systems of irrriga- 
tion are provided the land shall be sold 
to actual settlers in limited amounts, and 
the sums thus received shall be available 
to create other systems. Thus there will 
be a constantly revolving supply of 
funds, without further legislation, for 
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the creation and care of reservoirs and 
ditches. Such sale is in accordance with 
our present land system; but we are by 
no means sure, in beginning so vast a 
scheme, which may add twenty or fifty 
millions to our population, that it is the 
wisest way. We are learning, in the 
matter of municipal franchises, that 
grants should not be made in perpetuity 
but for a limited number of years, with 
right of reappraisement. It should be 
seriously considered whether the United 
States Government in disposing of its 
lands should sell them outright or should 
grant the lease of them for fifty or a 
hundred years at a settled rental, which 
should thus take the place of taxes, and 
which at the end of the term might be 
changed. If this approaches the theory 
of Henry George, that is nothing against 
it. 

It has been suggested, and is worth 
considering, that the prevalence of a sys- 
tem of thus impounding the waters of a 
multitude of small Western rivers near 
their sources will tend to reduce greatly 
the destructive freshets that desolate the 
lower stretches of the rivers. What has 
been a curse will be a blessing. Another 
victory will have been gained over Na- 
ture; or, rather, Nature will once more 
have shown how much more willing and 
glad she is to serve the needs and pleas- 
ure of man than she was to ravage his 
fields. 

a 


A Bystander’s Warning 


Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH, in his “ Com- 
monwealth or Empire: A Bystander’s 
View of the Question,” issues an emphat- 
ic warning to America against the dan- 
gers of Plutocracy, Militarism and Im- 
perialism. “ Wealth,” he says, “ with 
little regard to its source, is becoming 
almost an object of our social worship.” 
It bribes lawmakers, drafts laws, seizes 
franchises, arranges tariff schedules; it 
buys even popularity. 

“If its power continues to increase plutoc- 
racy must work a serious change in the spirit 
of institutions, tho it may be without disturb- 
ing republican forms and names.” 


Along with this development grows 
the passion for militarism, and out of 
this passion the desire for imperial sway. 
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“There is soundness of substance and 
force of manner in most of what Pro- 
fessor Smith writes on the subject of plu- 
tocracy. “The power of wealth in the 
present age,” he declares, “is great; nor 
can we easily see what there will be to 
balance it.” Religious aspirations he be- 
lieves to be losing their force, while hu- 
manitarian aspirations have not yet taken 
their place; and tho literary or scientific 
intellect, culture and art may still keep 
up a struggle for social ascendancy, 
“they will hardly be zble to hold their 
own.” Evil as would be the day in which 
supreme power should pass into the 
“irresponsible hands of accumulated 
wealth,” the indications point to that con- 
summation as tendencies made toward 
“territorial lordship at the opening of 
the feudal era.” So pronounced do these 
tendencies appear to him that he is ap- 
parently unable to see the counter- 
tendencies making toward a better social 
adjustment. 

But for any indication of the “ sudden 
gust of militarism ” which he believes to 
have struck America the average citizen 
must look in vain. One finds such indi- 
cations neither in the sentiments and ex- 
pressions of the people nor in that more 
objective test, the numerical strength of 
the army. This very week the organized 
forces in the service of the United States 
are ordered to be reduced by more than 
10,000 men, and further reductions are 
contemplated. A standing army num- - 
bering 66,497, or one-half of one per 


-cent. of an arms-bearing population num- 


bering more than 12,000,000, is of itself 
a refutation of the charge of “ militar- 
ism.” Switzerland, whose army on a 
peace footing numbers upward of 18 per 
cent. of its arms-bearing total, or Hol- 
land, with 12 per cent., might justly be 
so charged; but not the United States. 
Furthermore, the excitement, the passion 
incident to a “sudden gust of militar- 
ism” should be reflected in the jingo 
speeches of politicians, the jingo editor- 
ials of the press, and in the gathering of 
clamorous crowds of men at the recruit- 
ing stations, eager to enlist. But if any- 
thing of this sort is discoverable, it has 
not yet been reported. On the contrary, 
the business man, the mechanic and the 
laborer go about their daily tasks in the 
old way; they read with a languid inter- 























est the news from the East, and save for 
a certain conviction that the retention of 
the Philippines is for the best interests 
of all men, they view the whole subject 
with an almost blissful unconcern. 

Yet to Professor Smith the average 
American of to-day is not only imbued 
with the passion for militarism, but with 
a further madness growing out of this— 
the passion for conquest and for empire. 
He is willing to believe that the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines was accidental, 
and not deliberate, and that imperialism 
is an after-growth of Dewey’s victory. 
This is a considerable concession— 
greater, doubtless, than many of his anti- 
imperialist colleagues in the United States 
would make. But the thing as he de- 
scribes it is not to be found; it is neither 
a cause nor a result; it is simply non- 
existent. There is, as we have said, a 
general determination to hold the Philip- 
pines; but it is wholly detached from a 
passion for conquest. Méilitarism has 
nothing to do with it, and tho plutocracy 
occasionally steps in with an argument 
for expansion founded upon the neces- 
sities of trade, it is an argument of no 
force to the average man. Consciously 
or subconsciously, it is the ethical plea 
which prevails: the average upholder of 
the administration’s course believes that 
the retention of the Philippines makes for 
civilization, for order, for reasoned lib- 
erty ; and believing so, with no admixture 
of passion, of vainglory, of desire for 
further conquest, he will continue to sup- 
port that course. To declare him the 
victim of a moral disease or the dupe of 
scheming leaders is to fail utterly to un- 
derstand him. The judgment of a by- 
stander may sometimes be quite as fal- 
lacious as that of a participant. 


rd 
The Affront to Italy 


It is not at all strange that the Italian 
Ambassador, Signor des Planches, feels 
affrontéd at the publication of Rear-Ad- 
miral Crowninshield’s caustic comments 
on the findings of the court of inquiry 
which investigated the misconduct in 
Venice of several officers of the United 
States cruiser “ Chicago.” He has a 
good right to take offense, and it would 
seem as if Admiral Crowninshield had 
not taken advantage of the instruction in 
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international law and courtesy which 
naval officers are supposed to have en- 
joyed. 

That two of the officers were drunk, 
or half drunk, in an open café in Venice 
seems to be admitted. When they were 
boisterously greeted by another jolly tar 
they jumped up and rushed forward, 
overturning tables in their course. This 
was resented by the proprietor, waiters 
and bystanders, and a fight ensued, in 
which the Americans, who could not un- 
derstand the language, got the worst of 
it; and-were arrested and sent to prison, 
as they probably deserved’ to have been. © 
The prison seems not to have been a very 
agreeable place, not equal to some of our 
palaces for degenerates, but the best that 
Italy provides for her own of that stripe, 
or those stripes. Thereupon our Secre- 
tary of State directed our Ambassador at 
Rome to ask the Italian Government to 
pardon and release the four American 
prisoners, promising that their offense 
should be brought before a naval court. 
Most obligingly the Italian Government 
did as was requested, and the men were 
sent to their vessel, and Captain Dayton 
ordered a court of inquiry, with a view 
to court martial. This court found the 
facts as represented above, and recom- 
mended that three officers be tried by 
court martial. These proceedings took 
place after the squadron had left the 
Italian waters. 

Now comes the extraordinary part of 
the story, for, unfortunately, disturbances 
as here by sailors of all nationalities are 
by no means rare or extraordinary. Ad- 
miral Crowninshield, in his right of re- 
view of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the court of inquiry, not only dis- 
approved them, thus relieving the ac- 
cused officers of the charges against them, 
but he severely criticised Captain Day- 
ton for failing to supply assistance to the 
men in their defense before the Italian 
police court. He said: 





“Without this customary assistance all the 
parties were suffering revolting indignities dur- 
ing the period of their confinement, and even 
in court, such as are unknown in the case of 
the lowest criminal in our own country.” 


As usual, copies of the findings of the 
court and of action and comment of Ad- 
miral Crowninshield were sent, set up in 
type, to all the vessels of the squadron for 
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general information, and thus were ac- 
cessible to any one who desired to give 
them to the general public, and they were 
thus given out to the press before any 
copies of them reached the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington. It was these com- 
ments, cabled over from England, on 
which the Italian Ambassador made in- 
quiries. Of course, Secretary Moody 
was able to show that it was by no act of 
the Department that Admiral Crownin- 
shield’s criticisms of Italian judicial pro- 
cedure had been published. 
_ But this is not likely to be. the end of 
the matter. Not only is Captain Dayton 
likely to ask a court of inquiry into his 
conduct, but Admiral Crowninshield’s 
action and language will be subject to 
closer review at Washington than is 
usual. The action of the Italian Govern- 
ment had been most courteous; the lan- 
guage of Admiral Crowninshield, in criti- 
cising not only the Italian prisons, but 
the conduct of the court authorities, was 
most unusual and unrestrained. There 
was no suitable recognition of the bois- 
terous offense of the men in the Venice 
café, only an attack on the Italian legal 
procedure. In view of the acknowledged 
misconduct of the men, who were re- 
leased on the promise of trial by a naval 
court, this seems an extraordinary way, 
not only of doing justice, -but also of 
maintaining kindly relations with a pow- 
erful and sensitive nation which has had 
previous occasion to criticise our treat- 
ment of her citizens when under trial. 
More immigrants are coming to our 
shores from Italy than from any other 
country, and more than once Italiahs 
arrested for some crime have here been 
lynched before trial, even taken forcibly 
from prison, to be hanged by a mob, and 
the United States has been compelled to 
confess its impotence to protect foreign 
citizens, or even to punish their murder- 
ers, and has been reduced to the humiliat- 
ing necessity of paying money damages 
to Italy by way of atonement. Under 
these circumstances Admiral Crownin- 
shield might well have withheld his caus- 
tic comments, remembering that the Latin 
way of conducting criminal trials is not 
like ours, but has its merits. We are not 
sure but the “indignity” of the Ad- 
miral’s language is quite as “ revolting ” 
as those which he criticises, and a good 
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deal more dangerous to international 
good will. 

We are constrained to say a word in 
defense of Captain Dayton, one of the 
safest and ablest officers in our Navy. 
The arrested officers had all the needed 
help of our Consul, an old Navy man, 
and the intervention of our Ambassador ; 
and it is not clear that Captain Dayton 
was required to give the kinu of inter- 
vention that would have been proper in 
Tangiers or Zanzibar. 


wt 
The Miner's Case 


THERE can be no question that Presi- 
dent John Mitchell, of the United Mine 
Workers, has made a very strong presen- 
tation of their case to the public, and 
good policy it was to make it, as it was 
good policy for the coal railroad presi- 
dents to state their case a week before. 
The statement of Mr. Mitchell is really 
a reply to that of the presidents, and it 
seems to meet it fairly and impressively. 

He declares that the delay in making 
this appeal to the public was caused by 
the effort to secure either an agreement 
or arbitration, but that this has been re- 
fused. Doubtless this is true. We can 
see no reason why arbitration should be 
refused. It is not sufficient to say that 
the operators cannot afford to pay higher 
wages or relieve the wrongs asserted to 
exist, for coal is a necessity, and the price 
can be raised, as it always has been, to 
meet the advance, and the public will pay 
for it. We do not see the offense in this 
suggestion which has been charged 
against Mr. Mitchell, but he seems to 
prove that the operators can afford to 
increase the wages with no increase of 
price. The figures he gives are taken 
from official documents, and reports of 
railroad presidents to their stockholders, 
and they contradict sharply the state- 
ments of these presidents to the public a 
few days ago as to output and profits. 

Once more Mr. Mitchell demands not 
only that wages be raised above the aver- 
age of less than $300 a year, but that the 
system be ended which requires that 
miners shall be paid in tons of from 2,740 
to 3,190 pounds, to allow for impurities, 
and shall then be docked in wages for 
these same impurities. This seems to be 
a wrong that needs to be corrected, or at 
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least arbitrated. The sympathies of the 
people will go to the miners, foreigners 
and ignorant tho they be, rather thah to 
the operators. 

Further, the miners deserve praise thus 
far for their general avoidance of vio- 
lence. It is true that violence is feared 
and even threatened, and that an unjusti- 
fiable system of boycott has been inaugu- 
ratéd ; but so far the peace has been pre- 
served. There have been no such out- 
breaks as have accompanied the street 
car strikes in Fall River and Toronto, or 
the silk strike in Paterson. In these 
places the troops have been called out to 
maintain order, and rioters and others 
have been shot. The primary facts.in a 
strike are clear. Workmen have the 
right to drop work individually or to 
strike collectively. Where there is a dif- 
ference between employers and employed 
it is only decent that each party should 
consent to confer with the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the other, and they may 
well agree to accept arbitration. Where 
agreements over wages have been made 
for.a year, they.should be sacmedly kept, 
and therefore the attempt to persuade the 
soft coal miners in Indiana to strike is a 
wrong, whose success would injure the 
cause of labor. A strike should be con- 
ducted peaceably, with no intimidation of 
those willing to work, which is a primary 
right, but with the free use of such per- 
suasion as does not amount to compul- 
sion. If strikers or their friends use vio- 
lence, the force should be met by force, 
fists with clubs and stones with bullets, 
and the earlier the better. There is no 
other way. But we hope for a happier 
outcome in Pennsylvania. The date of 
the general meeting of the Mine Workers 
has been put off till the middle of Julv 
purposely to allow some method of con- 
ciliation, and we trust the railroad presi- 
dents and mine owners will not haughtily 
refuse to accept arbitration. 


st 
Denominational Responsibility 
for State Universities 


In the recent discussion of the merits 
of Oxford University in comparison with 
the American and German universities 
the point on which Oxford men lay most 
stress is the advantage of having the stu- 
dents live in separate colleges or halls, 
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each with its own social life.and customs. 
Most American educators, will agree 
with this, at least to the extent of admit- 
ting that there is an opportunity for a 
great improvement of our large univer- 
sities in this respect. An institution with 
a thousand or five thousand students can 
have no common social life and a new 
student is as lost and lonely as when he 
enters a large city. He is not only with- 


‘out control over his personal life and 


habits, but for the most part without 
competent advice and influence just when 
he needs it most. 

Here is then a real opportunity for the 
Churches in educational work. In their 
zeal for establishing denominational col- 
leges most of the Churches have over- 
looked whatever duty they owe toward 
the young people in secular and especial- 
ly State universities. It is not primarily 
the duty of a Church to teach algebra 
and botany and Latin. The burden of 
teaching secular studies was undertaken 
by the Church at a time when there were 
no other agencies to do educational work. 
Now, however, over a large part of the 
country the State is assuming the work 
of higher education as it has already that 
of lower education, and is providing for 
it with a munificence that few denomi- 
national colleges can hope to equal. In 
many cases the annual income of the 
State university is more than the total 
endowment of most of the denomina- 
tional colleges within its borders. High- 
er education is becoming more expensive 
every year and the small denominational 
college will be increasingly at a disad- 
vantage in facilities, numbers and pres- 
tige. Even a Mark Hopkins needs more 
than a log nowadays. 

There are, however, two important de- 
ficiencies in the State university. It can- 
not regulate the minor morals and habits 
of the students, and it cannot give re- 
ligious instruction. These are the very 
things, on the other hand, which are 
primarily the duty of the Church. The 
State university needs the help of organ- 
ized Christianity. It desires co-operation, 
but it gets competition. The Church may 
well complement the State as well as 
rival it. If it were true, as it is not, that 
the atmosphere of a State university is 
anti-religious, then it would certainly be 
the duty of the Churches as part of their 
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to counteract such influences. 

It is not sufficient to reply that Chris- 
tian parents who want a stricter moral 
control and Biblical instruction should 
send their children to the Church school. 
Many of them do not and will not. It 
sometimes happens that there are more 
students belonging to a _ particular 
Church in the State university than in 
the colleges of that Church in the same 
State. These students, whether they are 
right or wrong in preferring the State 
school, have not in going to it lost all 
right to the care and protection of their 
Church. Yet for the most part they are 
entirely ignored. To show the extenf of 
this neglected field, let us take two typi- 
cal States, Nebraska and Kansas. In the 
University of Nebraska last year out of 
2,20y students, 1,057 reported themselves 
church members and 552 as adherents of 
some Church. This includes, to mention 
only the largest numbers, 458 Metho- 
dists, 302 Presbyterians, 220 Congrega- 
tionalists, 155 Baptists. In the Univer- 
sity of Kansas a more incomplete re- 
ligious census gave 643 Church members 
and adherents out of 1,107 students, 
including 186 Methodists, 157 Presby- 
terians,64 Congregationalists and 42 Bap- 
tists. Now these are altogether too many 
to be neglected by their Churches at a 
period in their lives when the influence 
of the Church is most needed and bene- 
ficial. 

There is no denying that the first year 
or two at college is a critical period for 
a young man’s faith. A flood of new 
ideas pours in upon him and he has to 
construct from them his philosophy of 
life. His home training and his Sunday 
school teaching have not, as they could 
not, in any way prepared him for the 
task. He realizes that his childish con- 
ceptions of God and his ways of work- 
ing are altogether inadequate, and he 
knows of no higher and larger ones to 
replace them. At this juncture there are 
three dangerous courses open to him. He 
may establish a quarantine around his 
infantile faith-and protect it from out- 
side influences so that while he grows to 
manhood every other way he remains a 
child theologically. He may throw over 
the whole thing as nonsense and pose for 
a time as a rank infidel. He may enter 


missionary activity to be upon the spot 
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upon a series of superficial compromises 
and petty subterfuges with which he will 
eventually become disgusted as he de- 
velops in intellectual honesty and 
breadth of view. Which of these diseases 
of adolescence is the most dangerous it 
is not necessary to decide. They could 
all be avoided or at least mitigated if he 
had a wise and trusted counselor who 
understood both him and his difficulties, 
who saw both the fog which blinds him 
and the sun which it conceals. 

Each Church which desires to main- 
tain its influence over a large and im- 
portant contingent of the rising genera- 
tion might well establish at the State 
university some sort of annex or mission 
for the benefit of the students of its faith. 
At Ann Arbor the Unitarians years ago 
founded a church, not for the people of 
the city, but mainly or wholly for the 
students of Michigan University. There 
might even be denominational halls 
maintained, much as the English Inde- 
pendents have established Mansfield Col- 
lege at Oxford, where students could live 
under conditions best fitted to develop 
them, socially and morally. Such a 
“ Hall ” could be made much more than 
a mere dormitory or “ home.” The head 
of the house should be a man whose char- 
acter and attainments make him the equal 
of any of the faculty with whom he will 
associate. A denominational hall could 
maintain any rules and customs thought 
desirable in regard to church attendance, 
devotional exercises, etc., and could give 
freely religious instruction from the 
standpoint of the particular Church to 
which it belonged. It would be to the 
State university what the Sunday school 
is to the public school and much more. 

Such a denominational hall for either 
sex could be started on a very modest 
scale, and be nearly self-supporting from 
the beginning. The receipts from the 
rent of rooms and boarding of students 
would pay the running expenses, and 
leave only the salaries of the head and 
the matron to be contributed by the ben- 
evolent. We can easily see the objec- 
tions that might be urged, but the experi- 
ment would be worth trying. We hear 
a great deal at all ecclesiastical assem- 
blies about the importance of securing 
“strategic points,” and yet here are 
strategic points of the highest importance 
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which most of the Churches are neglect- 
ing. Without undervaluing the work of 
the independent denominational college, 
it is safe to say that if the Church neg- 
lects the State universities it will not take 
as prominent a part in the intellectual 
world in the future as it has in the past. 


a 


The coronation of King 
Edward takes place this 
week with almost barbaric splendor. 
Grand shows have their uses and the dis- 
play of a people’s loyalty and enthusiasm 
is always impressive. Fortunately there 
is something to rejoice over beyond the 
man who is crowned, tactful and general- 
ly worthy as he is; for the end of the 
war in South Africa and the consolida- 
tion of the African States into one do- 
minion is something to stir the enthusi- 
asm of any one but an Irishman. We 
still declare that the coronation ode, writ- 
ten in New York by the Canadian New 
Yorker, Bliss Carman, is far and away 
superior to any other we have seen, even 
to that by the Poet Laureate, which we 
are glad to print in this issue. We give 
to King Edward, as the representative of 
the freest and best of all monarchies, our 
wishes for a long life and our congratu- 
lations that he had such a mother and 
has been called to reign, if not to rule, 
over the glorious British Empire, and 
especially the tight little island which we 
call our mother country. 


ed 


Everything seems to be 
going along favorably 
and smoothly with the 
mission of Mr. Taft and his companions 
in the matter of the Philippine Friars 
and their land. It is understood that the 
conclusion of the commission of Cardi- 
nals is wholly favorable to the proposi- 
tions of Mr. Taft and our Government. 
Now it cannot be supposed that the Pope 
and Cardinals have been either bulldozed 
or hoodwinked. They know the condi- 
tions and they are sure to decide what 
is, in their view, best for their Church. 
If Mr. Taft is there to tell them one 
thing, so is Archbishop Nozaleda, who 
presided over the Church in the Philip- 
pines until after the islands were pur- 
chased from Spain. Every order of 
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Governor Taft 
at Rome 


Friars has its headquarters in Rome, and 
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there is the very center of ecclesiastical 
information as well as authority. So if 
the decision is in favor of what the 
American Government suggests, let us 
have no more ridiculous complaints or 
criticisms from our Catholic press. They 
have shown extreme, but not uhusual, 
bad judgment, and might have saved 
themselves some dishes of crow if the 
had gone to the Archbishop of St. Pau 
for a cue. But his politics they did not 
like. The action foreshadowed is pre- 
cisely what Archbishop Ireland recom- 
mended, and the conclusion will consid- 
erably enhance his prestige, which was 
for a while dimmed, when he was in 
financial difficulties and the assault On 
“ Americanism ” was in its virulerice. 
And yet the leading Catholic paper in 
Philadelphia declares the mission of Mr. 
Taft to Rome to show “ a deadly animus 
against the Catholic Church ” ! 
a 


Emperor William does not 
Pes sot like the Latin type for 

German books and papers ; 
but its use is bound to grow, as also the 
revised and simplified spelling of the 
German language. Germany and 
France, and even Spain, manage this 
matter of revised orthography much bet- 
ter than do we of the English speech. 
The matter has been discussed in Ger- 
many for fifty years, and now, by an 
agreement between Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland, the new and uniform 
system of spelling is to be introduced 
next April in all the schools and in all 
official publications, and has already been 
accepted by many publishers and jour- 
nals. Superfluous letters will be omitted, 
which is the great desideratum, and other 
minor improvements made in capitaliza- 
tions, etc. Meanwhile the English lan- 
guage has not yet fully adopted the 
amendments put by Noah Webster into 
his Dictionary nearly a century ago. 
English and American philological so- 
cieties have urged minor and conserva- 
tive changes, of which the most glaring 


_are such as dipt for dipped, and sulfur 


for sulphur; and a few educational and 
scientific publications have adopted some 
of them, and even a few journals, like 
THE INDEPENDENT, venture to print tho 
for though and program for programme ; 
but England holds back, and the general 
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American usage hardly goes beyond 
Webster’s parlor for parlour. The ideal 
thing is something much more radical. 
It is a purely phonetic alphabet and spell- 
ing, by agreement between those using 
all European languages, from Russia to 
Great Britain and Portugal. Then we 
should at least know how to pronounce 
words when we see them, and our chil- 
dren would be saved years of labor in 
learning *how to read and spell. The 
present system, with its crime against 
children, is nothing less than the great 
Anglo-Saxon sin. 


We used to be taught 
that one of the sins of 
India that Christian 
missions must fight and conquer is the 
maintenance of caste, which forbids in- 
termarriage and all other social rela- 
tions. But we are in a fair way in this 
country to equal or surpass the strin- 
gency of Indian castes. A whole line of 
caste laws were passed last week in 
Louisiana, one of which forbids negroes 
and whites to ride in the same street 
cars. But the Jim Crow law prevails in 
a number of the Southern States, and the 
other day an aged daughter of General 
Lee, who found the negro section of a 
street car more commodious for her and 
her parcels and refused to move, was 
fined in court for the offense. It must be 
a large, needless expense to the car com- 
panies, not to speak of the reduction in 
negro travel owing to their anger at the 
indignity. Louisiana also has a law for- 
bidding negroes to marry whites, Indians 
or Chinese. That is stretching the line 
of color pretty tight. Then comes an- 
other new law, which, we think, must be 
an innovation in Southern legislation, 
forbidding miscegenation outside of wed- 
lock. In.Georgia the other day a negro 
who had beaten a white man for that 
very offense was lynched. One difficulty 
in the way of executing these laws lies in 
the impossibility of telling who is white 
and who is colored. If a conductor 
makes an error in forcing a dark colored 
white man into the negro section of a 
car he may expect to be shot, for there 
is no insult like calling a man a “ nigger.” 
We are told that not a few men and 


Caste Laws in 
Louisiana 


women with just a trace of negro blood 
cross the line and claim their Caucasian 
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descent and have it yielded. Indeed, it 
might be well to agitate for laws in the 
caste States which shall define what is 
meant by a negro. Where the fraction 
of negro blood is only one-eighth or one- 
sixteenth it would seem as if the rule 
“ De minimis lex non curat” might ap- 
ply. We commend the subject to legis- 
latures. a 


President Hadley announces this week 
at New Haven the plan of a group of 
Yale men to establish a mission in China 
under the leadership of the Rev. Harlan 
P. Beach, of the class of 1878. Other 
colleges—Amherst, we recall— have sup- 
ported a single missionary, but this is a 
larger scheme, somewhat like the uni- 
versities’ mission to Central Africa, in 
England, or the Cambridge mission to 
Delhi, or the Oxford mission to Calcutta, 
except that it is undenominational, and 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Bay- 
tists and Episcopalians are represented in 
the officers of the council. There must 
be not less than a hundred Protestant 
societies now working in China, and this 
new independent one will do good work 
if it keeps in close touch with one of 
them, presumably the American Board. 

& 


Since Dr. Field retired from The 
Evangelist, Dr. Stoddard, of The Ob- 
server, has seemed to claim, through 
length of service, the position of dean in 
our local religious press, while maintain- 
ing the editorial continuity of The Ob- 
server. But he has now sold liis interest 
in the paper, and the Rev. J. B. Devins, 
D.D., who has for some years been on 
the staff of The Observer, and Mr. John 
A. Offord, the business manager, are the 
purchasers. Mr. Devins is an experi- 
enced, skillful and intelligent editor, and 
under his control the old Observer will 
aim to be the ablest Presbyterian paper 
in the country, and may well accomplish 
it. Dr. Stoddard continues his special 
articles. 

& 

A great victory for woman’s suffrage 
has been achieved in Australia, where 
the Federal Parliament has given every 
adult woman the right of suffrage, and 
it is believed that all the several States 
will soon follow. This is a reform which 
does not go backward, 














Medical Examination and the 
Omission of It 


AN insurance journal in Belfast, Ire- 
land, printed a paragraph (crediting it to 
an insurance journal of Indianapolis) set- 
ting forth how the chief medical exam- 
iner of the Equitable Life had declared 
that, if he were free to follow his own 
view on such matters, he would quite as 
soon accept as members the first thou- 
sand men who walked past the Broadway 
entrance of the company’s building and 
hand their policies to them, without any 
inquiry, as to receive members after the 
usual careful medical sifting. This story 
is one of the sort which pass current or- 
dinarily, but are at once recognized as 
quite improbable by those who are ex- 
pert on the subject ; so our former neigh- 
bor, /nsurance, took the trouble to ask 
Dr. Lambert, who replied (as it was cer- 
tain he would reply) that he never made 
any such remark. 

Every insurance man knows that med- 
ical examination is fallible, and frequent- 
ly proves mistaken—sometimes striking- 
ly so. In some cases, persons who had 
been accepted after the most particular 
examination have died within a year 
after ; in other cases, some who had been 
rejected have outlived the examiner who 
declined them and the agent who pro- 
posed them; moreover, it is the general 
doctrine that such examination is “ good” 
for only about seven years. But Dr. 
Lambert would never carry the confes- 
sion of fallibility to such a degree of un- 
truthful frankness as stated in this news- 
paper-rounder story. What he or any 
other professional might say is what THE 
INDEPENDENT has more than once said, 
by way of illustration: that voluntary se- 
lection by the public is always against 
the company, hence that a thousand per- 
sons taken in one by one just as they 
happened to pass the door would form a 
group of not very good quality in respect 
to prospects of longevity, and far inferior 
to the membership which medical exami- 
nation obtains, yet it would be very far 
superior to a like body of men who came 
in voluntarily and were accepted upon 
their own action. 


insurance risk in Mar- 
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tinique was not large in volume, but, of 
course, there was some—it would be hard 
to find any country of approximate civili- 
zation where there is none at all. As re- 
ported by the special correspondent of 
the Press (insurance), what life business 
had been done in Martinique had mainly 
been by American companies, but the fire 
business was principally in English com- 
panies. Generally, firé caused by vol- 
canic action was not covered, but one 
company covered this with other hazards 
and consequently was preferred. Yet it 
seems to make no practical difference now 
—that is the marvel of it. Proofs of 
loss? The loss is so total and evident 
that it presents its own overwhelming 
proof. Property is gone, but the owners 
are gone, too; insured policyholders are 
dead, but so are the beneficiaries. The 
story of the solitary prisoner in an under- 
ground prison has been shown to be a 
fabrication, and of all the people actually _ 
in St. Pierre at sunrise on May 8th it is 
not known that even one survived to tell 
the tale. When companies which had 
risks there, either on property or on life, 
attempt to settle they must search for 
claimants among heirs and next of kin 
who happened to be without the inner 
zone of fury. So amazing, indiscrim:inate 
and dramatic a death-stroke the world 
has never known, and the lost city will 
probably remain a dust heap, given over 
to disturbance only by rains and winds. 


....The directors of the Home In- 
surance Company of New York, after 
considering the report of President John 
H. Washburn, after his recent European 
trip, have decided not to enter the Eng- 
lish field for business, at least for the 
present. Mr. Washburn has investigated 
the insurance field in England very thor- 
oughly, and in his opinion the outlook is 
not encouraging. It would not be worth 
while, he thought, to go over there ex- 
cept for direct business with reinsurance 
merely as a side issue, for the conserva- 
tive tendencies of Englishmen, which 
lead them to insure in the same com- 
panies as their fathers, a:e obstacles that 
for the present are more or less insuper- 
able. Ultimately, of course, an Ameri- 
can company might build up a good busi- 
ness, but the process would be slow. 
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Steel Corporation Enjoined 


Tue decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Emery, of New Jersey, in the suit of a 
stockholder to prevent the conversion of 
$200,000,000 of preferred stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation into 
$200,000,000 of bonds, is one of much im- 
portance, because this is the greatest of 
our corporations, and for the reason that 
New Jersey is the State in which a large 
majority of our incorporated combina- 
tions have obtained their charters. The 
Corporation proposes to issue $250,000,- 
ooo in 5 per cent. bonds, reserving the 
proceeds of $50,000,000 for additional 
working capital and the cost of projected 
improvements, and exchanging the re- 
maining $200,000,000 for existing 7 per 
cent. preferred stock of the same par 
value. Some objection has recently 
been made by certain minority stockhold- 
ers in England and in this country, partly 
for the reason that the issue and conver- 
sion would increase by $12,500,000 the 
Corporation’s annual fixed charges. One 
of these stockholders applied for a re- 
straining order. 

The temporary injunction granted 
some two weeks ago by Vice-Chancellor 
Emery has now been made permanent. 
An appeal has been taken by the Corpora- 
tion, and a final decision -will soon be 
made by the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals. Because of that court’s decisions 
in the past, the prediction is made by 
some whose opinion has weight that the 
Vice-Chancellor will be sustained. The 
gist of his decision is that the plan is one 
for the preferential distribution of cap- 
ital, and not one for an equal ratable dis- 
tribution ‘among ali the preferred stock- 


holders; that when the preferred stock . 


was issued, and up to March 28th, 1902, 
the Corporation had no authority, against 
the consent of any holder of- preferred 
stock, to carry out such a plan; and that 
the Act of the date mentioned above, so 
far as it undertakes to authorize such 
conversion, impairs the property rights 
of the non-assenting stockholders to the 
benefit of those assenting, and is, so far 
as this is concerned, unconstitutional and 
void. 

The New Jersey courts have repeatedly 
shown a determination to protect the 
rights of individual minority stockhold- 
ers, to hold that the original charter con- 
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tract cannot be altered against the objec- 
tion of a single one of them, and to de- 
clare that the Legislature is powerless to 
affect this contract, by a subsequent Act, 
to the injury of a stockholder, Thus, in 
a decision annulling the lease of the Cen- 
tral Railroad to the Reading, certain Acts 
authorizing the lease (as this one of 
March last authorizes the conversion) 
were declared to be invalid. 

Upon the assumption that last week’s 
decision will be sustained, we may say 
that the attitude of the New Jersey courts 
toward the question involved tends to in- 
spire confidence on the part of stockhold- 
ers of the many great corporations char- 
tered under New Jersey laws. We do 
not say that this conversion project ought 
not to have been undertaken. But it seems 
clear, as set forth by the Vice-Chancellor, 
that it is a project for which the consent 
of all the preferred stockholders ought 
to have been obtained. For the main- 
tenance of public confidence it is certainly 
to be desired that in the State where so 
many of our great industrial corpora- 
tions are chartered the courts should 
show a determination to protect the rights 
of all shareholders, and to set aside any 
local legislation enacted for a special._pur- 
pose, when it tends to impair those rights. 

oP 


THE attention of investors is called to 
the New York City 3% per cent. gold 
exempt bonds, offered by Comptroller 
Edward M. Grout. ; 


....The 7 per cent. yearly dividend of 
the United States Long Distance Auto- 
mobile Company is one of the first divi- 
dends to pe declared by an automobile 
corporation. 


Dividends and coupons announced : 


Trust Com: 
Colonia! Trust 


Am Telephone & Tel. Co., Coupons, 4 per cent 
Missouri Pac. R’way. $2.50 per share. 

Metropolitan St. R’way Co., 134 per cent. 

Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn; quarterly, 8 per cent. 
Real Estate Trust Co., increased to 5 per cent. 


Southern Pac. Co., various coupons, July 1st. 

NATIONAL BANES. 

Per cent. Per cent 
Bank of N. Y........ 5 Mercantile.............. 4 
Hast River ...........0.0. 4 Merchents’..... ....... 8% 
ithe. csc. -esces 5 Nat’l Broadway ...... 6 
pugestess © Tendese .. -10 Nat’l Citizens’.......... 3 
SM cetcades -<cacesens 4 Net) Park —.....sccee ™% 
STATE BANKS. 

Bank of America... © FOO ceccccccccce ccs 8 
Oriental .........¢6 

SAVINGS BANKS. 
weteeneins hinhmilee 81% Union Dime ... ...... 3 
North River ........... nee 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of the 
blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, im- 
pairs the taste, smell and hearing, affects the 
vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently cured 
by the blood-purifying, alterative and tonic ac- 
tion of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending on 
scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s Pris are the best cathartic, 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES ( 
Allen's Foot= he { 
al ~s °F ce painful a Peolien, for the 
nervous feet, 
out of cons vt Gone 


















It Pll el 


est comfort Glscovery s oft 7 se mee. | 
ht-fitt or new shi eel easy. 
It is a certain cure for a nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired. feet. 
e have 30,000 testimonials. TRY { 
IT TO-DAY. _ Sold byall and 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do net accept an imi- , 
tation. ae 2c. in stamps. 
FREE 2: Bye Ys PACKAGE q 








Be GRAYS SWEET 

eee REE 8 Stckty Guildren, sala 23 a § 

What Rest 5 - E. Ad- | 
and Comfort!” ores ALLEN is OL MS Fie Roy, N.Y. § 





SUMMER ‘HATS 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 
Most Exquisite Light Weight 
French and Japanese Hats. 
Hand Made Senates. 

These High Class Goods are all Priced Mederate. 
E. WILLARD JONES, 
Late BIRD 8 GO. 

49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A SURE CURSDA for CATARRHE. 





Vay \ 
VIN 


C(ATARRII 


mit tt 


Memorials 


For Church or Cemetery 
one ae me i Book 
an otogra) of recently com- 
pleted Important Work 


Correspondence solicited 
5 & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
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VERMILYE & CO.,., 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


NEW YORK. 
U. S&S. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
tock Exchange} MEMBERS } Steck Machange 
Philadciptiss Baltimore and Hichmend. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, ou,Stndaré tor the 
Ghee, Coser, sar Utensils, 


BALTIMORE. 





Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


GREATER THAN THE 
UNITED VERDE 


Better than the Greene Consolidated 


A Capitalization less in proportion to values rep- 
resented than that of any other mining organi- 
zation in North America. 

A management at once far-seeing, efficient and 
economical, 

A name that is honorably known wherever the 
English language is spoken. 


GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 6 C0. 


27 Witiam St., N. Y. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - = = : eee 
Par Value of Shares, - - - = = $10 


Ten thousand shares of the Treasury stock are 
offered at par, $10a share. As soon as these are 
sold the price will be advanced. 

It is the last chance to buy George A. Treadwell 
Company’s stock at par. 

Make checks payable to the order of the com- 
pany and send to 27 William Street, New York. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 








CREST VIEW fsreenwich, Ct.—First-class 
in all ts; b mforts. 
SANATORIOM, |S gergee nome cami 
I EITH VILLA, Atlantic City, Ventnor, N. J. Unobstructed 
A 


lew; modern conveniences. Fine KK driving, 


ocean Vv: 
bathing, fishing; artesian well 800 feet deep. M. MILL 


ADIRONDACKS 
If you want a cottage,a camp, a building site, or forest lands, 
near Paul Smith's, Saranac Lake, or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N.Y, wyrLLIAM F. ROBERTS. 
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SUMMER 1 G 2 Bg tt 


a: 
VERMONT 


Board Hy hh and upward, 
3 r 
Malled for 4c. pos: 


| A.W BECURRRORE PA 
MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 
Golf links and all other amusements. 


N. S. HOWE, Manager. 











fleld’s 


LONG BBACH. L. I. 


LESS THAN ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK CITY 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 
AND 


THE INN Now Open. 
A. E. DICK, Proprietor. Also proprietor of 
HOTEL GRENOBLE, 
56th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 





Berkeley Hotel, Bostann “mass. 


Modern in every de- 
tail. Convenient to 
Back Bay Stations, 
near Co ley Square 
and Public Garden. 
) Particularly attractive 
to ladies traveling: 
alone. European an 
American plans. Cir- 
cular on application to JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 








Post office address Pawling, N. Y. Circulars, etc., at S 
Madison Ave., New York. 


The Berkeley Inn 


POCANTICO HIL 
Westchester Gounty New York 


Situated in hills above Sleepy Hollow, back of Ta wn. 
Beautiful roadways for bicycling, driving, and walk: ex- 
cursions. Bowling, tennis; deli htful ; altitude 750 
ft. above Hudson River. For iculars address 


Miss Lemmon, 61 West 104th St.. New YorkCity. 


ON GHESAPEAKE 8 OHIO RY. 

The New Homestead which recently opened will, when ful- 
ly completed, equal] any resort hotel in America. Most cura- 
tive baths known for gout, rheumatism and diseases of the 
blood. Golf links extended to 6,000 yards. Pullman Com- 

ment Sleeper from New York direct to the _— 4 
ickets and Pullman reservations at C. & O. office, Be8 
Broadway, and offices Peunsylvania Railroad, New York and 
connecting lines throughout tbe United States. 
FRED. STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 


M onomonock Inn 
CALDWELL, New Jersey. 


A delightful Family Summer Resort. with all conveniences, 
charmingly situated among the hills of Northern New Jersey, 
less than one hour from New York. Ready June 7th. Golf, 
Tennis and Billiards. Fine driving; livery attached. One 
of the healthiest places in the United States. For book and 
information apply to 











G. F. VAN WAGENEN, Mgr. 
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- Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 











The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 






The px oqeteitee the St. Dents has 
can readily traced to its. 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 





Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Mederate Prices 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


ELSESELELELILT ISTE L ITT T EST ESSE 
Before Starting for the Country Have 4 


(ae HECK YOUR: 
(NM pexpness oo. Conneante. 


Executive Offices, 39 £. 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 
nections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 
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Summer Frolic 


GET READY NOW 


Give the brain and body food during the sum- 
sexe . : mer that does not overtax the stomach and heat 
— a the body. 


2 a ie Ee ‘ . . or f od, 
HO! FOR THE HOLY LAND | seteceld parts ot tic grain treated by heat; mois 


ture and time to slowly and perfectly develop the 



































AND THE ORIENT. diastase from the grain and transform the starch 
65 Days of Luxurious Travel in Mediterranean Lands. into grape sugar inthe most perfect manner; the 
STARTING FEBRUARY 7th, 1902. small particles of phosphate of potash found in 


The Superb North German Lloyd Twin-Screw _- certain parts of the cereals are retained and these 
EXPRESS 8. 8. “KAISERIN MARIA THERESIA” | ¢lements vitalize and nourish the body, brain and 
nerve centers. 
Will make the complete round trip, including stops at Madeira, . . . : 4 
Gibraltar, Granada and the Aihambre Algiers, Malta, Athens. Con- In its predigested form, it furnishes a, 
tantino " TH ut, mascus, Palestine ; 
(iM or 436 days), Egypt (i or ise days), Naples, Pompeii, Rome, | Sary strength and energy in an easy way od f 
lece. Monte Carlo, with optional trip across Kurope. Return | system to absorb without undue exertion and re 
Seer Cae yeas. moves the general feeling of heaviness usual to 
AN IDEAL ORIENTAL TOUR hot the weather. ; ’ a 
Under the most delightful conditions with a congenial company, Grape-Nuts and cream, a little fruit and possibly 
pon A ~~ unpleasant features of Steerage Passengers and Mer- an egg or two cooked to suit the taste, is an ide 
IN AN ENORMOUS PRIVATE YACHT breakfast and will fully sustain the body until the 
noonday meak. Delicious desserts for luncheon 
Prominent speakers for Services and Lectures, with special] Re- ° ~ flavor 
ligious Services at various Holy Places, including Calvary. and supper can be quickly made and have a flav 
Main Deck Berths, $400 and up. Saloon Deck Berths, $525 and up. | all their own from the peculiar, mild but satisfying 
Eveaything Strictly First-Class and all Shipand Shore Expenses sweet of the grape su * 


Includ | gar ‘ 
: Grape-Nuts will save’ the heat of cooking and 
Beautiful Il db d f valu- 4 : b 
able descriptive ‘Notes and  Biblograpny, {SENT FREE. the exertion of preparing food ; will make you feel 
Passengers already beginning to Book. Address internally ten degrees cooler and fit you for the 
BIBLE STUDENTS’ ORIENTAL CRUISE, | summer’s heat so that you may enjoy the full 





150 Fifth Avenue, New York. pleasures of the season. ’ 
















Telephone Call, 3614 Franklin. Factory at Port Richmond, N. Y. 


NORDLINGER-CHARLTON 
FIREWORKS CO., 


iis: FIREWORKS 
Yang Key, Wah Shing Tong Cannon 


Crackers, BALLOONS, FLAGS, LAN- 
TERNS, Etc., FIRE CRACKERS. 


TT Chambers Street, New York City. 


3 DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 




















After a competitive display with all the leading manufac- 
turers, we were unanimo' awarded the contract for In- 
au, Display, March 4, 1901. . 


e take A? easure in calling your attention to our line of 
HIGH GRADE FIREWORKS. ing Ee we offer a 
complete line. Why not bu ? Send for Illus- 


“Ne cette d 
shipped at any time. It is no trouble to answer correspond- 
4 ence. A liberal discount allowed. 
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HOt 


— OF aa your Grocers 
i ‘It is the very best ironing Wax because, | 


ITS ODORLESS, LASTS LONGER, 
NEVER DRIPS, CLEANS THE IRON, 
IS IN A PATENT AUTOMATIC HOLDER 


| And gives that beautiful soft silky gloss 
.. to the work that no other Wax will. 
: Yes, its the best Wax and something else, for 
_ We Chemically treat the Wax, that's the secret 
' FLAME PROOF CoO. 


| UNION SQ. NEW YORK 








2. CG 
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SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 


As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial] mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


upSONs EYE WATER 


DIVIDENDS 


7TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
THE BANK OF NEW oe 


National Banking Amociegs 
ew York, J June 17th, 1902. 
The Board of wy + have this sy” dee a dividend ot 
aS tag PER CENT., free from tax, payable on “on after July ist, 


The transfer books will remain closed until guy 
CHARLES O NEY. ¢ Cashier. 









rn IC AAC ; 


Sore eve Ut / Lf] 

















THE GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New a 
Ah Ak 18, 1902. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI- ANNUAL DIV. 

The Board of Directors has ay day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT vom © tax, pa: =, a. + 
after July 1,192. The transfer boots closed fro 
Saturday, June 21, 1902, to the morning of f Zuly 1902. 

YOUNG, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 21, 1902. 
A Dividend of FOUR (4) ras B CENT. has been declared, payable 
on and after ss July 1,1 
Transfer books will remaii closed until that date. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York June 20, 1902. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., payable on and after July 1, 1902. The transfer 
books will remain closed until that date. 
WILLIAM LOGAN, Cashier. 





The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
OF NEW Youx.. J 20th, ee. 
or une 
A Dividend of TEN PER CENT, free ok bane anh it of th 
of the last six months has t o-day been declared by this teak. pa - 
able on the first day of J oF next. The am? me eoone will It rethatn 
closed till that date. . H WELL, Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 19th, 1902. 
74TH CONSECUTIVE DIVID ND. 

The Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT. T payenle . July ist, 1902, to stockholders of 
record on June 20th, 1 r books will close June 20th, 1902, 
at 12:00 M., and seapis + ist, 1902, at 10:00 A. 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 


108TH DIVIDEND. 
NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK 








1902.8 at £3 = LP. 
8. J. DAY, Cashier. 


M. nd reopened July ist, 1902, at 10 eee fy A. 





The Merchants’ National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
June 19, 1902. 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a Divi- 
dend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (8%%.) free 
of tax, payable July 1st, 1902 
The Transfer Books will be closed on and after June 20, 
1902, and reopened July 2, 1902. 
Ww. B. T. KEYSER, Cashier. 





MERGARTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


ork, 

The Directors of this Bank have thie ed nee of 
FOUR PER CENT. tree of tax, payable on and.efvey July 1a 
ive. * JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL ee onl — 





dend PR RE PER CENT., 
0! 
pos ce meat, months, payable os on and Ta uly ist, 1902, which 


HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York. June 17th, 1902. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 

dend of savant A AND ONE-HALF (734) PER CENT.., free of tax, 

-—H “ Capita’ ik of this payable to stockholders of reo, 

t above date, out =f Soe _— ot he o ent six monte ae 
airtdend Tinea.  QEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 





THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, June 20th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of NINE (9) PER CENT., free of tax, payable July ist, 1902, 
to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 3d, 1902. 
W. M. BENNETT, Cashier. 


MAMILTON BANK. 
CITY. 
abbrited a ew York. June 19, 1902. 
The Directors of this bank have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July ist, 


transfer books will be closed from June 28d to July ist, 1902 
eee * VRSSE C. JOY, Cashier.” 








THE ORIENTAL BANK. 


TH CONSECUTIVE SEMI ARNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Bann oo Die ae tae tats hava tn-dey declared. divi 
seine transfer books will ie sanToos oF Sune 3 to uly 1; 1902, 
E. KEHOE, ‘cashier. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 





June 24, 1902, 


102d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER . per annum on all sums (by the rales 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or eae months endin ng 
on the 30th inst., payable on and after the thi 
Monday in July ‘next. 

Deposits made on * nae July 10th will 
draw interest from July 1st. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


Frank G. StTILEs, Secretary. 
Constant M. Bimp, Asst, Secretary. 
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Metropolitan Savings Bank, 


1 and 8 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1882. 


98th DIVIDEND. 
New York, June 10th, 1902. 


INTEREST a THE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 90TH, 
1902, at the rate o: 


Three and One-Half Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to de — bene thereto under the LE -laws of 
; pe, enk os on game 00 to $8,000. INTEREST PAYABLE 
MONEY ‘BEPOSITED on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July 1st. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 


266 West 34th Street, (Near Eighth Avenue). 


73d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be 
credited depositors on June 30th, 1902, at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE HALF PER CENT. per annum on sums of $5.00 
to $3,000. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 
from July ist. 








SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
IRVING M. SHAW, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings 
Institution. 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. from $5.00 to $3,000. Credited July rst, 
payable July 17th or any time later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


— 








REAL ESTATE TRUST GO. OF NEW YORK. 

80 Nassau Street, New York, June 19, 1902. 
The Board of Trustees of this Company has this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. on its capital stock, 
payable July 1, 192, to stockholders of record at the close of busi. 
ness June 23, 1902. Transfer books close June 23, 1902, at 3 o’clock 

P. M., and reopen July 1, 1902, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 





FRANKLIN TRUST GOMPANY. 


DIVIDEND NO. 48. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 4, 1902. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly dividend 
of THREE PER CENT = the capital stock of this Company, 
ae 4 ist, 1902, to stockholders of record at ys of the 
nsfer books. "Transfer oo will be closedfrom 8 P. M., June 
2th, 1902, until 9 A. M., July 2d, 1 


CROWELL HADDEN, JR., Secretary. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, June 4, 1902. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS DECLARED A SEMI- 
annual dividend (being dividend No. 8) on the PREFERRED 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CEN 


























TGS “nor casa puiasle Aunties 1. 1M ant of the Susuien " 

share, le Au s , ou e e 

rofits oF the focal year ended Juné , 1902, to holders of 
ERRED seoets as registered at the close of the transfer 


reopened at ten o’clock 7 M. on J aly 17 1902, 
Dividend cheques will be MAILE to holders of PREFERRED 
Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office, 


x... W. CARDTEES, Assistant Treasurer, 
Cedar Street, New York’ City. 


Office of Southern Pacific Co. 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COUPONS due July 1, 1902, from the following. bonds will 
be paid on and after that date, at this office, namely : 


Morgan’s« Louisinva & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co.. 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas K. R. & 8.8. Co.. 
Louisiana Western Railroad C0.............++seese.+0+ 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad ('o.. 
Heuston & Texas Central Railroad Ce............. 
Austin & Northwestern Railrond Co............... 








Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of Arizona ......... 6s 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of New Mexico.... 6» 
Northern Railway Company...............--cecseseeerees 6a 
Seuth Pacific CeOast. .....ccccceccccccccccccccccccccccvcoces 4s 
Oregon & California Railroad Co..... = .....-.++.+. 5s 
Southern Pacific Co. Steamship — - ......-+500eeeeeee 6s 
San Antonio & Arkansas Pass Railway Co...... - 4s 
California Pacific First Mortgage................0---++- 4a 
California Pacific Second Mortgage...... .... ganiebnied 4s 
California Pacific Third Mortgage, Series ‘‘ A.” 
California Pacific Third Mortgage, Series ‘‘ B.”’ 
Stockton & Copperopolis..............---...2-ceceeeeeeees 5s 
Galveston, Houston & Northern Railway Co...... 58 
Houston & Shreveport Railroad Co............. qéeue ae 
Carson & Colorado Railway Co..........-.-2....00+008 4s 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 





METROPOLITAN STREET RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York, June — 1902. 


# By resolution of the Board of Directors of the Met litan 
Street Railway Company of New York, a dividend 4 ONE AND 
THREE QUARTERS (1%) PER CENT. per share is declared on 
the capital stock of this Company, payable on Lae! July 15th, 
902, out of and from the rent guaranteed and he Interur- 
ban Street Railway Company under lease dated ebreary 14th, 1902, 
to the shoceelters of record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
une 24t 
The transfer books of this Company will be closed for the perfor. 
pA dividend on June 24th, 192, and will be reopened July i6th 


D. C. MOORHEAD, Secretary. 




















The St. Joseph and Grand Island R’way Go. 
88 Broad Street, New York, June 20, 1902. 


At a meeting of the Executive Commsitice of the Board of Di: 
ors, held this day, a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. was declared on the First pedaeed Stock of the Company, 
yable July 15th, 1902, at the Central Trust Com —¥ 54 
Btreet, New York, to the holders of record of the t Prete 
Stock, at the closing of the transfer books on June sth, 1902. 
The transfer books for the First Preferred Stock will on June 
80th, 1902, at 3 P. M., and will reopen July 16th, 1902, at 10 A 


W. S. WILSON, nett 















THE CHIGAGO, ROGK ISLAND 8 PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 

Chicago, Ill., June 12, 1902. 
per share will be paid on August Ist 
next to the shareholders of this company’s stock, registered as = 
on the om of the transfer books. The transfer books wil 1 be 
closed at 3 .M.on the 20th day of June and opened at 10:00 
o'clock A, M, on the 7th day of July next. 

F, E. HAYNE, Treasurer, 





A qpeeeetty dividend of $1.25 





THE MISSOURI PAGIFIG RAILWAY GO. 
No. 1% Broadway, New York, June 18, 1902. 
DIVIDEND NO. 47. 
e Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
Two DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per share upon the 
capital stock of this Company, po at the office of the Treasurer 
on and after the 2ist day of July, 1902, to stockholders of a at 
the close of the transfer books on the second day of July, 1902. 
The transfer books will be closed on July 2d, 1 o pee o'clock 
P. M,, and reopened on July 22, 1902, at ten o? "clock A 


A. HK, CALEF, g Teton 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
Four Per Gent Gollateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these Bonds, peyable by their terms on July 
1st, 1902, at the office of the Company in New York, will, if 
preferred, be paid in Boston upon presentation at the Na- 
tiona] Bank of Commerce. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, June 16, 1902. 


OTIS ELEVATOR GOMPANY. 

71 Broadway, New York City, March ‘1, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of Otis Elevator Company has this day 
declared re, dividend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon tre pre- 
ferred stock of the Company, payable at this office o~ and after 
July 15, 1902, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
‘une 25, 1902. The transfer books of the preferred stock will be 
closed at the close of business June 25, 1902, and will be reopened 

at the opening of business July 16, 1902. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


THE EXPLORATION GO. OF NEW YORK. 
Mills Building, 15 Broad St. 
DIVIDEND NO. 15. 
The Board of Directors of this corporation have this oy. June 
12, declared a semi-annual dividend of $5 tJ share, payable Jul 
15, 1902. Transfer books close June 30. 192,and reopen July 16, 


Checks will be mailed to stockholders of record. 
FREDERICK G. CORNING, President. 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY. 
66 Broadway, New York, June 18, 1902. 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting held this 
day, declared a quarterly dividend af TWO PER CENT.., pore at 
the company’s office in New York on the 15th day of July, 1 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on the ist day of 


uly, 1902. 
; Lag books will close at 8 P. M. July ist, and open at 10 A. M. 
Ju e 
of JOHN C. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 


U. S. LONG DISTANGE AUTOMOBILE GOMPANY. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the U.S. LONG DISTANCE 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANY have declared the yearly dividend of 
SEVEN PER CENT. on the Peon stock of the Company issued 
and a on the 1ith day of June, 1902, at the office of the 
Company, Nos, 110-114 West 4ist Street, New York City. The trans- 
a books of the preferred stock will remain closed until July 2d, 














FREDERIC MARTIN LANDE, Secretary. 





Western Union Telegraph Co., 


NEW YORK, June 1ith, 1902. 
DIVIDEND No. 135. 


The Board of Direv:tors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day ot July next .o shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 2th day of June inst. 

The transfer a will My ——— at _— Pay i a eo 
noon of June 2th inst., an reo} on_ the 
ist next. Pew. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY GOMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(Sth. per share) on the Preferred Stock and TWO PER CENT. 
(50c. per share) on Common Stock of this company has been de. 
cl payable July 15, 1902, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 21, 1902. 

The transfer books will be closed June 21 and reopened June 90, 
1902. GEORGE W. BROWN, Treasurer. 

Boston, June 12, 1902. 





THE UNION BAG AND PAPER GOMPANY. 
1 Broadway, New York City, June 10, 1902. 

A dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on 

the Preferred Stock of the Union and Paper Company has this 

day been declared, payable + | 1, 1 to stockholders of record 

at the cl se of business June 14,1902. The transfer books of the 

Preferred Stock will close at 3P.M.on June 14, 1902, and will re- 

open at 10 A. M. on July 2, 1902. 

GEORGE R. SHELDON, Treasurer. 





Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


New York, June 10th, 1902. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a regula? 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND HALF PER CENT. was de 
clared payable on and after June 30th, 902,to the stockholders of 
record on Saturday, June 14th, 1902, at one o’clock P. M. The 
transfer books will close on Saturday, June 14th, 1902, at one o'clock 
P. M., and reopen on Tuesday, July ist, 1902, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
FRED'’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE * sien essa: 











NEW YORK CITY 34% 
Gold E.cempt Bonds. 


$3,000,000 Payable Nov., 1951. 
$1,167,000 Payable Nov., 1942. 
$500,000 . Payable Apr, 1922. 


TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1902. 


Send bids in a sealed envelope enclosed in the addressed envelope. Two per cent. of par value bid for in 
cash or certified check on State or National bank of New York City must accompany bid. This deposit will 
be returned day of sale to unsuccessful bidders if called for. For fuller information see ‘‘ City Record,”’ 


or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York, 


280 Broadway, New York. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company ot 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


ner ne a 28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


J. MeK. Taner F. 8. THOMPSON 
HOMPSON BROS. 


miele APOLIS PROPERTY 


for non-residents, aiming to make the pro; perty protace tt ice the highest 

income with the least ible ex vate an be sold. 

Twenty years’ experience wit the » bicheot success in 

effecting sales. you are mo gee ete sfied with the man- 

agement of your we popes was uM NEY LOANED at 6 

cent on Selected Mo es Minneapolis spr taNed.o t 
or 


tate at 50 per cent. actual cas oa tne, 
101 South 4th © one MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSYORTH @ JONES, 


John Magocek Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chica: 
Home Office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. ™ 


i cUBAN FRUIT LANDS 


while the opportunity offers. $10.00 per month for ten 
months secures a bond payable in land or stock. 50 PER 
GENT. GUARANTEED ON INVESTMENT. Money 
safe and profit sure. Write for particulars before the op- 
portunity to purchase for low prices, advance. 


FOSTER TROPICAL FRUIT CO., 
Havana, Cuba. 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well fmoveves farms worth three times 
the loan. Im last six years have placed over $700,- 
000.00 without s default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Joapes and 
Rus'ness Men, for whom I am loant - %, pe Ly 


0 isn ja be we. 5 Send for pamp! 
BI H. "HAGAN, GuTHEIR, OKLAHOMA. 


h% FARM MORTGAGES 
































on Iowa and Missouri Real Esta‘ 
Full discription on application. £7 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


5, Ene. MOR TSAgES 


application. If intere- 
J. & VARLAND, Heftaie” Geneee; Tewa, 


WARKA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 
—a on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARD6, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 











ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 


INSURANCE 





19]02 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st,1902 - $28,291,564.38 

LIABILITIES - 25,905.423.85 

SURPLUS - - = 2,3 Be, 140.53 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1902. 

coccocettesoscosecsesoccoscosos eee 
ae 17,532,054.49 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE; - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


A POLICY 1s rx 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 











It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate, 
ol mpplics a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


©The he Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
ts Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 


so wanta policy for which you will pay about half the 
FF ., on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
terchangeable-Term Policy. 





Ww. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
EB. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem, Nat Bank 
R. PLUM, . 


JAMES M “ eee a 
CLARENCE H.xetsey, ." .” {RCo 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over . « « « 
Insurance in Force, over “ 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 





Every policy has en h surrender and paid 
up insurance values to whieh the oes is fe entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


Are You So Peculiar? 


So many people think Life Insurance is worth having 
that about $350,000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
MerropouitaNn Lire InsurANcE CompaNy oF New York 
alone, which is the “ world’s record” thus far. Were 
you one of those people, or have you insurance in that 
or some other sound company? If not, why not? Are 
you different from others—less exposed to death, more 
certain of financial condition, or without anybody (even 
yourself) to be concerned about it? 





If You Are Loohing 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Butiding, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, Be »cond Vice-President 
iS. BRA RINERD ~ ..” eee 
. surer 
{i FE: MIDDLEBROOK, ~~ Asst. Sootetaey 





Fagg FIRE |! 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital.. $500,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and ai other ciaims.. IIe 80 
Surplus over all Liabilities. . 136,713.57 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 192..$2, ory 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





- FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st. 1902. 


ay pep | ie 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............- 7 
GED Wi limconscpsinctvantessesésuesnoarennn’ bat 1,481, 
ie ae 
“ 8 ‘at. Secretary. 
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‘Tutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Dew York 





STATE OF NEw York 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Apany, April 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, of the City of New York, 
has complied with all t e requirements of law to be 
observed by such corporation, on reincorporation 
and that it is authorized to transact the business 0: 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
within this uate, and that such businéss can properly 
be entrusted to it. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name, and caused my, Official 
Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at the City 
of Albany, on the day and year first above 


written. 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


~~ 


{Ls. | 


~—— 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 | 7% 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization’ 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK. 


The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


HARTFORD LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HMARTFORD, CONN. 
Geo. E. Kenney, Prest. Chas. H. Bacall, Sec. 


Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 


In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole Life 
Endowment, Semi- Endow ment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age 
Policies, in amounts from $10 to $500; from ages 2 to 60. 

E «| contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death by 
accident. 








The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 





The ‘in fA 
, Submit ts statement of its affairs on the 
st of December, a 


Prembame marked off: 1st January 1901, 
rome me iy 1 . 


sek¥ogtsqecbice «- .» $3,512,389.71 
Interest : ; 


$275,102.19 
panned re ~ 
mi A tae 
less tax: * 54,889.85 $329,992.04 





“7 - $398,184.81 
‘and 


ere estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031. 
Reinsurances. . Bares 68 $197,649.63 





” $430,811.52 1,659,394.66 


Com) has the following 
ne Company and State .— New York Stock, 
d other Stocks 
secured 





ie comsticctnantive erocee ceesatel $10,972,349.20 


t. interest on the outstanding certificates of Rng 
paid o the holders thereof, or their legal representat 


The outstanding ce: will be redeemed 
and peld to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of Februa: next, from which 
the 1 —y-' thereon oe gosto. i e certificates to be produced at 

e time of payment, an < canes ed 

se ek oan (Sthceat ite Ta ata 
alues the compan fer be year es ecem 
whieh certt tificates cates issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of May ne 

By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald Fileitmann, 
Clem +" A. re 

Anson W 
| D. eae 
a 


Gustav Amsinck, 
is M. Baco’ 








Cornelics Eldert, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


to hold thirteen copies of Taz InpE- 
BINDERS me will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 











HIGH @ at SCHOOL 
EQUATORIAL!) TELESCOPE 


WITH LATEST al IMPROVEMENTS 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
Throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest Equatorial, 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
QUEEN & CO., 


1030 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
59 Fifth Ave., New York. 











New York covering accounting and physical 
examinations of properties are accepted by finan- 
cial houses in the United States and abroad and 
are often made the basis of underwriting agree- 
ments involving large sums of money. 


CERTIFICATES of The Audit Company of | _ iP ae — 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for stock Ae iy ) Ud | 
and bond capitalization. : oe 

Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interests of in- . 
dustrial {rms and companies, providing a fair | © oc as ae 
basis for consolidation, 4 








May be consulted for advice on any subject requir- 
ing knowledge of correct commercial practice. 


May be named in mortgages covering industrial 
and other bonds—in cases of special. agree- 
ments which safeguard the lien or income—to 
certify whether such provisions are being 
carried out. 





USE FaEM ONCE 
YOU WILLUSE THEM ALWAYS 





THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
QUEEN BUILDING, N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
Cedar and William Streets, LaSalle and Monroe Streets, 
New York City. Chicago. 
Sap: BLDG., ISth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
CO, oF Hartrorp, Conn. 


Issues Endowment Policies to 
either men or women which 
(besides guaranteeing five 
ether options) guarantee when 
the insured is fifty, sixty, or 
seventy years old, to pay 
$1500 in cash on every $1000 
of insurance in force. 





Sample policies, rates, and 
other information will be given 
on application to the Home 
Office. 


President 
Vice»sPresident 
Secretary 
Asst. Secretary 


JONATHAN B. BUNGE 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE 
WILLIAM A, MOORE 








Delightful After Bathing.~ A After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 








ose 


. are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge . 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSC 
piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in pane house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information: 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street, - - = Boston. 
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THE OMO DRESS 
SHIELD 
BECAUSE it 
is Absolutely 
- Odorless, Abso- 
lutely Impervi- 
ous, Absolutely 
Hygienically 
Pure. Every 
pair warranted 
to the wearer. 
Can be washed. 
These are the 
five essential 
features of a 
perfect Dress 

Shield. 
For sale at all the leading dry goods 

stores in the United States 
and Canada, 
No Chemicals or Rubber Used in its Manufacture. 


If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25c. for sample pair, 


THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown,Conn. 
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